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THE CHURCH IN A WORLD AT WAR' 


EveryTuine centers to-day in the state of the world and the 
state of the church in the world. Even if one does not discuss the 
war, no discussion goes on without reference to it. Everything 
in thought, in faith, and in action is affected by these unspeakable 
conditions. Men wonder what kind of world we shall live in, even 
what sort of churches and what sort of Christianity will exist when 
the war is over, as it will be. The very life of Christ’s kingdom 
is involved in this world crash. We can scarcely think or talk 
of anything else. “All our talking and thinking have become like 
the open page of a monthly magazine with a bloody smear, a thing 
of red and black dragged across it.” 

No simple, single word can be spoken on this vast subject. 
War itself is a wild storm. The state of the country during such 
a war answers to William James’s words, “One big, blooming, 
buzzing confusion.” Legislation, commerce, education, manufac- 
ture, administration, travel, and domestic life, are all abnormal 
and upset. Incompetence, greed, dishonesty, and wild blundering 
are all mixed up with rare competence, supreme honesty, noble 
unselfishness, and unexpected wisdom in the whole range of affairs 
and life from bottom to top. War changes the character of every- 
thing, while it lasts. There has been an almost universal disloca- 
tion because of it. The near view of war does not make it look 
lovely. We are in it, to see it through, but we hate it with a holy 
hatred, hate it so that we are willing to fight to the death that never 
again can this kind of thing come upon the world. Just because 
we are a peace-loving people, our hearts are all aflame with deter- 
tive ak Kab lene ply oh My y Tyas 7 open “s > vr the cburch 


and the nation to a realization of their instant duty. We feel constrained to send forth 
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mination to win this war for freedom and perpetual peace in the 
world. We do not like hell, but we will go through it if we must, 
to destroy the forces and dethrone the persons who in greed and 
barbarism let hell loose in the world. I do not want to say any 
irreverent word, but as I have seen this great peaceful republic 
in this new spirit, seen it in the streets, in the shops, in the homes, 
in the colleges, in the churches, it has seemed to me that this must 
be akin to “the wrath of the Lamb.” Surely the day of his anger 
shall come upon all these kings of the earth, great men, military 
chiefs who have opened the gates of the pit in this fashion. If 
the doctrine of divine retribution did not exist, it would have to 
be created now in order to save men’s souls and their faith while 
all the foundations rock beneath our feet. 


Tue Triat or Fairu 


For faith does have a hard time just now. The doubt of a 
generation ago is gone. The question about evolution*and higher 
criticism seems like a gentle zephyr compared with the storm of 
doubt and despair now sweeping over thousands of honest hearts. 
On one side is the German emperor’s oft-repeated and confident 
declaration that he goes hand in hand with God. I know the flip- 
pant things we say about his relation to God. I think I know the 
utter falseness and blasphemy of what he says, but the fact is that 
his soldiers and his people are impressed by his confident words. 
They do share this fanatical faith of their fierce and fanatical 
leader. 

Hundreds of people in the United States are disturbed with 
the vague fear that maybe God is on the side of the Kaiser. And 
this fear cuts the nerve, destroys the morale of those who have it. 
It ruins faith, not only in the war’s outcome, but in God himself. 
For if God is on the side of the Kaiser and the Turk; if God is on 
the side of the red-handed murderers of the Belgians and Arme- 
nians, of Edith Cavell and the passengers on the Lusitania, then 
the Christian faith in God is destroyed. For the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ never could be on the side of such monsters as these. 
You see the problem for faith, the problem for the church, that this 
new question creates. 
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On the other hand is that wide-spread doctrine, well financed, 
skillfully propagated, subtle and dangerous, that ties up our long- 
ing for Christ’s return, our eager love for his appearing, with false 
interpretations of Scripture, utterly unspir1val and unmoral ideals 
for men and nations, and puts a burden upon faith that will surely 
break the faith of many. 

I can only take a moment to hint at these things, in order 
that I may hastily go on to say that our Church has a tremendous 
duty and responsibility in this hour of stress and storm. We are 
a democratic church. There are millions of us. We are related 
closely to millions more. We do not boast of this. It sobers us. 
We do not want now just to voice the will of the state or the will 
of the people. We are not set to believe or proclaim an average 
faith, a faith determined by finding the least common denomina- 
tor. We do not care for a religious consciousness that simply 
represents the average of us Methodists. That would surely be 
lower than the best. A message arising from that level would not 
be prophetic, or truly democratic. It would not lift or lead or save 
America or the world just now. This democratic Methodism, 
touching all classes and all races, must find its way anew to the 
heart and mind, to the love and thought, to the passion and truth 
of God, the God of Jesus Christ ; must find its democratic way into 
the eternal word of Jesus Christ and in his spirit speak this mes- 
sage to the nation and the world. A democratic church does not 
ask God to speak its message, the message it will stand for. It 
puts its democracy into his hands, it listens for his voice and speaks 
the word he wants spoken. This is real democracy in the church 
and the state, not that the average shall rule but that the whole 
mass shall obey the God of Jesus Christ. Thus shall we save the 
faith of the world in these troubled days. God is not on the side 
of the Kaiser. God is on the side of mankind. Jesus Christ is 
coming, is here, here in all the love and righteousness there is, here 
in every struggle against evil, here in every life made new and 
every town or state made decent, here and coming to sit on a hun- 
dred thrones to rule the world in a spiritual lordship. 

Of course the Methodist Episcopal Church will, as it has ever 
done, stand by the government to the last trench. We are in to 
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win the war. We do not intend that any church shall have more 
stars on its service flags than we have. We do not intend that 
any church shall mention this cause more often in prayer than we 
do. We do not intend that any church shall be truer to all our 
ideals than we are. We do not intend that any church shall buy 
more bonds and then give them back to the work of Christ than 
we do. If there is to be a League of Nations to fight for peace, and 
after this war to prevent any more wars, we shall be in it. If 
there is to be a league of churches to bind the nations together 
again in love, in brotherhood, in Christ himself, we shall be in it. 
This we must do because we are so big, and because in our deepest 
spirit we do so long to serve humanity even as Christ served and 
serves it. This is our abiding responsibility, this our unspeakable 
pride. 


Tue Dererer Aspects or UNIFICATION 


1. This problem of the state of the country in itself and in 
the world leads directly into other problems. They are all tied 
up together. One of them is the problem of unification—a much 
deeper and more significant thing than the getting together of a 
couple of sister churches into one organization. That might be 
done for a small motive on a small basis with distinct final loss 
to the kingdom of God on earth and in heaven. Far deeper than 
the specific, concrete movement to which we are giving such serious 
attention at present lies the whole union of Christ’s people for the 
winning of the world. Getting together is not an end in itself. 
Getting together that the kingdom of Christ may be made to come 
is well worth while. 

Now, a particular plan of uniting two churches has been 
before those churches. It does not seem quite proper for me to 
become an advocate or an opponent of the plan in this semiofficial 
statement. It does not seem proper to ignore it. May I, then, 
only attempt to relate it to this deeper question of the state of the 
country and the country in the world ? 

Which way are the best world currents running in these tragic, 
frightful, fateful years? What has brought the world into its 
present crisis? Under God’s spirit I believe the world currents 
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were running toward brotherhood in the world. As Joseph Cook 
put it, “The nineteenth century made the world a neighborhood, 
the twentieth must make it a brotherhood.” Against sectionalism 
within a nation, against exaggerated nationalism within the world, 
against exaggerated racialism within humanity, the real spirit of 
the age seems to be set. We were quoting everywhere with new 
approval that noble sentence: “Above all nations is humanity.” 
Then into this Christlike movement looking toward a kingdom, 
this ugly, devilish war was thrust as though the currents of the 
Holy Spirit must be reversed in the world. A powerful state began 
to assert its exaggerated, intolerable, swollen purpose without any 
regard to any nations except itself. It flouted principle, honor, 
pledged word, truth, and all decency in its effort to accomplish 
its wicked designs. We know how ugly that nation looks and we 
do not hesitate to say what we think about it. But the assertion 
of the German’s right to rule the world is not uglier than would 
be the assertion of any other nation’s right to do it. It is not a 
German world, nor an English world for purposes of rule. Do 
you agree? Well, neither is it a white man’s world nor is this a 
white man’s country. Deutschland iiber alles is no lovelier than 
England or America over all. No one of us is master. All we are 
brethren. He that would be chief among us must be the servant 
of all. If this war does not destroy the infamous doctrine that the 
strong may do what they please with the weak, the superior what 
they please with those they call inferior, the advanced what they 
please with the backward, then in some future century our grand- 
children will have to kill one another even as we are doing. Weak 
nations, small states, backward races must be able to stand on their 
feet after this war, each with its own place in the common, benevo- 
lent sun, and the brotherhood of nations must be established never 
to be broken again. 

Now what is the bearing of all that on the question of unifica- 
tion? This is the bearing. The Church of Christ is not a white 
man’s church. The rights and privileges of the weak, the back- 
ward, the yellow, the brown, or the black, the ignorant or the poor, 
are as sacred as the rights and privileges of the strong, the rich, 
and the wise. Unification that sectionalizes the church, unifica- 
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tion that nationalizes the church, unification that racializes the 
church, is not unification at all. For Christ cannot use such a 
church in his whole big broken world. If the gates are shut on 
one side, the church is not the true city of God. The high-priestly 
prayer that they may be one does not have its answer when two 
organizations unite in a government, but when the persons who 
have been redeemed by his blood are one in him and one with him 
in character and purpose. 


CuRISTLIKE CooPERATION THE Way To UNION 


Union is not desirable chiefly that we may save money or pre- 
vent waste. It is fundamentally that we may save the world and 
prevent its loss. In other words, the unification of Methodism is 
not in the heart of it for administrative or legislative purposes but 
for missionary and evangelistic purposes. And because of this we 
must not break or weaken the bond between ourselves and our 
missionary opportunity anywhere in the worlg. We can make a 
plan that will keep our legislation, our elections, our administra- 
tion in our hands, and by so doing we can close the doors of evan- 
gelistic opportunity into the black races, the brown races, the 
yellow races. We can make a lily-white church, or an Anglo-Saxon 
church which will be socially agreeable and ecclesiastically safe 
and comfortable, but the Saviour will have no place for us by his 
side as he walks for redemptive purposes through Africa and Asia, 
if we do. In Africa and Asia lie our supreme missionary oppor- 
tunity and duty, as there lies the final testing out of the race ques- 
tion in the world. We have it here in the small, as though to pre- 
pare us to meet it there in the large. What we have here is as a 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. If we fail here, what shall we 
do yonder? The issue between white, yellow, and black races has 
not yet been tried out. If brotherhood fails, neighborhood will de- 
stroy us. What we have at home looks large to us. What lies 
beyond our borders we have never faced in its size or character. 
If we have grown weary of the Negro, what will we do with the 
Asiatic? If we have run with footmen and they have wearied us, 
what will we do when we contend with horses? And if in the 
land of peace wherein we trusted we are wearied, what will we 
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do in the swellings of the Jordan and the Kongo, and the Yangtze 
and the Ganges? A church divided on national, or sectional, or 
racial lines will be a poor church for Jesus Christ in his new day. 
A church united, one church of the living God, can again make 
the outgoings of the morning and the evening to rejoice. 

A church truly united in Chriet will not make feeble asser- 
tion or wretched practice of brotherhood anywhere. It will not 
allow the caste spirit within it to make its Christian testimony 
feeble and its witness ineffective. Never as in this present broken 
world was a unified church so needed, a church one in all sections, 
making common appeal to the nation, a church one in all nations, 
making imperial appeal to the world, a church one in all races, 
making triumphant appeal to humanity. Such a body, united in 
Jesus Christ, united with him, might hold the nation together in 
a crisis between races or classes. No other kind of church could. 
Such a church might hold the world steady in a storm. No other 
kind of church could. There are adverse, contrary, hostile currents 
in civil and social life, which only a unified church can guide. 
The motive for unification is not administration, but power, the 


method not mechanical, but intellectual and spiritual. Let no one 
take the shallow view of this profound subject, or lightly say that 
the Negro or anything else is the crux of it. It is too serious for 
a pun, but the crux that keeps us apart is the absence of the cross 
from so much of our life. 


Maybe our present practice is the best we can do. Maybe 
we can expect nothing else. Maybe this is good enough. Maybe 
we can look for no better cooperation than we now have. Maybe 
the basis of cooperation has not yet appeared. I do not believe it. 
We go slowly, all too slowly, toward it, but some day the followers 
of Christ must surely be one in the threefold passion: 1. A com- 
mon, passionate opposition to the evil in the world. 2. A common, 
passionate consecration to the redemption and welfare of the world. 
3. A common, passionate devotion and obedience to Jesus Christ 
the Redeemer and Lord of the world. This would unite us in the 
passion of supreme aims and high purposes, and would be a token 
of strength. Anything else would get us together on a basis of low 
moral energy and would be a sign of weakness. It is for us to 
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bring this passion into our near, small world without waiting for 
it to come in the far, big world. For thus it will come in the earth 
as it has already come in the heavens. 

Concretely, if the Church, South, and our own Church were 
to unite in such common, passionate devotion to the welfare of the 
Negro in America and Africa, making him the bond of a holy 
endeavor worthy of us, the Negro might cease to be a crux of diffi- 
culty and a cause of separation. Neither church has done enough 
for the Negro. Maybe if in Christlike cooperation they were to 
do enough for him he might become a bond of union. Cooperation 
wherever it is possible in this threefold fashion seems more likely 
to bring union than does an elaborate effort at reorganization. 
Union will come, let us not doubt or waver in that faith, but it 
will come when the spirit and tide of cooperation overflow the 
walls that separate and flood the world of hcly endeavor. 


CENTENARY CaLus To SprrirvaAL ADVENTURE 


2. You do not need to be told that this discussion leads us 
straight into the world plans in our centenary and related move- 
ments. It is not necessary here to repeat any portion of the docu- 
ment recently issued to the Church by the Board of Bishops. That 
document briefly speaks for itself. We cannot look at a broken 
world without concern for its rebuilding. We did not fix the 
times or seasons for this war on this centennial. We did not lead 
the Negro, John Stewart, out into the fields a hundred years ago 
to hear the voices calling him to the Northwest. We did not cause 
him to stép with the Indians at Upper Sandusky, to preach to 
them through another Negro acting as an interpreter. We did 
not organize the Missionary Society a hundred years ago and send 
Melville Cox to Africa as the first of the long line to go into lands 
called foreign with the Christ, to whom no land is a foreign land, 
no man a foreign man. All that was from God. We did not bring 
world war and world movement together in time. They are to- 
gether in God’s providence and we are called to gird ourselves to 
build the world in Jesus Christ. 

This is no time for a feeble church, or a timid church. This 
is no time for a complacent or provincial church. This is no time 
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for a church whose hands hang down, whose knees are weak and 
trembling, whose ears are dull or whose eyes are dim. This is no 
time for a church that hesitates and calculates, that counts and 
estimates in bookkeeper’s figures. This is the day for spiritual 
adventure, for “following the gleam,” for the faith that expects to 
be used as well as saved. We have behind us the experiences that 
work hope, before us the Leader who creates faith, within us the 
obligation that calls for consecration. Maybe this new call will 
save the church. It may drown the voice of the turtle. Or to 
quote another, slightly revised: This world endeavor may make 
a new church out of the average church. This endeavor may save 
the church from the “blight of ordinariness,” the “blight of shal- 
lowness,” the “blight of smallness,” the “blight of little expecta- 
tion.” It may “deliver us from mediocrity of experience and 
endeavor” and make us again true “servants of the Spirit,” possess- 
ing “the glory of the lighted mind.” The republic can never 
again be isolated and insular, neutral, or self-complacent. For 
weal or woe we are in the whole world and of the whole world. We 
are citizens, henceforth, not strangers or sojourners, in the whole 
kingdom of Jesus on earth and in heaven. Our church can never 
again call itself the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. We are his church in al] the worlds there 
are. The sky reaches down around us at equal distances in all 
directions, the gates of our city of God are open on four sides, our 
wealth is in our hands, our Christ is in our hearts, and our 
brothers are everywhere. And there are four millions of us. Who 
are we now to stagger at a special gift of twenty dollars apiece, 
four dollars a year for five years, to make the world safe for 
democracy, and democracy safe for the world, to make Christ King 
in the world? In the light of Calvary these terms are too small 
for speech. This kind of counting does not look well with the cross 
smiting us in the face. 


Jesus Curist rHE Worup’s Present AND Finat NEcgssitTy 


One day a member of our board wrote these words : 
“Rejoice, O Methodist Zion! The day of God is here. The 
world is standing on our front steps. Its speech is broken and 
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soaked with tears and half articulate, yet we can make out what 
it is saying in blind and impotent but moving words. It is saying: 


“We need God. Where is he? 
Somebody help us to him.’ 


“Not since Christ came has the world need been so articulate 
and momentous as it is this hour. We are in war, howbeit the 
larger war is the warfare for the broken and the lost and against 
the sin that hates God and gives him no heed. The war of the 
church for the saving of the world is the august business we have 
on hand. If that can be carried on to victory, all other battles 
will eventuate in triumph. Whatever happens, the Methodist 
Church must not be a slacker. The world’s needs cry out with 
wounded voice. They clamor above the voices of cannon where 
men charge and die. We must be big this manifest hour of destiny. 
Whatever was thought adequate for yesterday, will not measure 
up to to-morrow. We are headed into the wildest to-morrow earth 
ever trembled toward. So it is that the Boards of Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church have lifted the call worthy to be 
weighed by every lover of the Lord Christ. Millions of money 
to meet the needs of the millions of dying men. 

“The nation is in the balance, home is in the balance, civiliza- 
tion is in the balance, religion is in the balance, whatsoever things 
are true, honest, and of good report are in the balance. And the 
great God thinks well enough of the Methodists to call them to 
take up a mighty load for a lordly burden, and bear it with a sing- 
ing heart. 

“Eighty millions and more for America and the world and 
their salvation in the five years just ahead! What think you of 
this majestic load, O Methodism ¢ 

“And there is a hush and Methodism is at prayer; and then 
Methodism calls like a lyric of the sea: ‘Welcome the load. We 
be men and women to whose hearts this glorious burden comes like 
a morning to the hills. We love the load and will bear it in the 
name of Christ the Lord. To help him save the world shall be 
the endeavor of our happy coming years.’ ” 


- 
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Do not get the money in your eye or your mind. This is not 
a device or plan to secure eighty million dollars. That might ruin 
the church as wealth often ruins individuals. This is a plan to 
bring Jesus Christ to the nation and the nations. He is the world’s 
present necessity, the world’s final necessity. What has been our 
formal belief we now propose to make our living faith. All too 
many people have asked me, since I saw India, China, and Japan, 
whether the East is not getting along pretty well with the religions 
it has. This complacent conception of Jesus Christ does not drive 
men across oceans or into heathenism. No one, no nation, no 
people anywhere, is getting along pretty well without Jesus Christ. 
He is not a convenience or advantage. He is an absolute necessity. 
And this faith is behind our drive. It has no other motive and 
no other justification. For this we must make the great venture. 
Our creed must become vital and alive. He is the answer to “the 
confusion and agony of the times.” There is no other name under 
heaven or among men. Behind this sublime faith we put our 
millions and into it we put our lives. God help us, we will help 
him “heal the open sore of the world.” 


Epvcation Must Be CuristIanizep 


3. Any consideration of the state of the country, the world, 
and the church compels a study of the state of education in them 
all. A careful English writer declares that “the religious educa- 
tion of these so-called Christian nations has to be done all over 
again.” The danger is that we shall be smug and self-satisfied 
about our own education. It is easy to point out that German 
education has broken down in the eyes of the world. Certain 
brethren are frankly saying that they have long told us so. No 
moral tragedy is greater than the moral collapse of German’s 
scholars as shown in the infamous defense of infamy. Germany 
has had an utterly wrong theory of culture, a fatally perverted 
philosophy, an impossible world view. “Efficiency has developed 
into insanity of determination, capacity into pride, strength into 
brutality.” All that is true and much more is true. But what 
Germany is doing shows what two or three generations of per- 
sistent education can do with a people, can make of a people. Ger- 
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man conduct to-day is the natural result of German education 
through the years. 

But, now, are we going to learn anything for ourselves except 
to denounce what deserves denunciation? Is education in France, 
Great Britain, and the United States democratic in the scope and 
spirit of it, and Christian in its ideals and moral tone? Is Mat- 
thew Arnold’s cynical statement true of England and true of 
America to-day ? 

It is our easy and complacent fashion to assume that sur 
educational system is above criticism, but as a matter of fact, is it 
true that we have moralized and spiritualized education in America 
as we should? We have spent vast sums of money, we have built 
superb buildings, we have elaborated schemes of pedagogy. We 
have made education practical, vocational, and scientific, but to- 
night out of the vast world, near and far, comes an imperative call 
that education in America be Christianized as the next, the su- 
preme step toward a new world. Education has only partly been 
democratic, it must be made wholly so in all its wide ranges. It 
must be Christianized in the spirit, the power, the aims, and the 
reach of it. This is something vastly more than reading the Bible 
and repeating the Lord’s Prayer in the public schools, a daily 
chapel service in college or university, or a denominational name 
and a religious affiliation. Formality and conventionality are 
utterly useless and deadly in this matter. There must be a new 
conception of education itself. It is vastly more than an indi- 
vidual training, it is a social world force. Teaching is vastly more 
than a profession, it is a sacrament that binds true men and women 
to the Supreme Teacher. Subjects taught are important, but per- 
sons taught are almost infinitely significant. A new race of teach- 
ers is called for, with the new ideals that must replace the ideals 
shattered by the world war. 

“The youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity.” In 
America and in the world the Church of Jesus Christ must direct 
and control the processes by which those trustees are trained for 
posterity and for life. Not in any narrow, reactionary, sectarian 
way, but in the very depths and heights and breadths of life must 
education lay hold of life. We must inform and inspire our educa- 
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tion at home and abroad with Arnold’s motto: “The inquiring 
love of truth and the devoted love of goodness”; and with Saint 
Paul’s: “Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honor- 
able, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise, the mind of the world 
must be set on these things”; and with Jesus: “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall set you free.” The education of America 
and of the world must be Christianized. The centenary plans must 
lay hold of the education of the world, or all else will fail. This 
war does not seem to me to be the end of the world. It seems 
more like the end of an old order that had to pass away and the 
beginning of a new order which may go right or wrong. In this 
new order the nations must be saved by their youth. Old age 
makes for rigidity and unyielding conservatisms. Middle age 
makes for caution and compromise, for “safety first,” for “watch 
your step.” Youth makes for adventure, for faith in progress, for 
courage to set sail, for that kind of unquestioning enthusiasm 
which will look the Lord in the face and say, “Master, I will go 
with you wherever you go.” The youth of America, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, the youth of white races, red races, yellow races, black 
races, hold the future of those countries and races in their hands 
and hearts, their minds and wills. The church must master them 
in the days of their educational development, must train them for 
leadership and guide them for high service in Christ’s name. 
Education in the world and for the world must be Christianized 
or the world is already well lost. And there ought to be an early 
conference between the leaders of theological and other higher 
education in order to plan for the new educational policy which 
the United States must have in the future. 


Puace In THE CHURCH IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


4. Finally, any study of the state of the church in the world 
to-day will lead us straight into the question of the spiritual life, 
the ethical tone, and the mental vigor of the church. 

Every such time compels many reconstructions. Those that 
are purely intellectual fail of their fullest usefulness. Theology 
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cannot be the same after the war. It is not the same thing during 
the war that it was before. New angles, new emphasis, new in- 
terrogations, have all appeared. Take such volumes as have ap- 
peared from that group of younger English theologians: “Concern- 
ing Prayer” and “Immortality.” These are attempts to answer 
not simply the age-long problems relating to prayer and immor- 
tality, but the urgent, insistent questions that are fairly screaming 
at the church from every battlefield and every home in Europe 
and from many homes already in America. The church cannot 
be dumb or conventional ‘in times like these. Our church par- 
ticularly must remember the utter break with conventionality that 
attended its birth. The Spirit then “manifested itself in un- 
expected quarters and expressed itself in unfamiliar forms.” And 
our fathers were not afraid to welcome the disappearance of much 
that was familiar and to take on a lot that was new. These days 
eall for the best spirit ever shown in the church. We must bring 
“to the solution of the new problems of life not only good inten- 
tions and exalted emotions, but enterprise and courage, steady 
resolution and disciplined intelligence.” -It is easy for us just 
now to generalize about the war and after the war, just as it is 
easy for us to be misled by some of our own language. War has 
many influences. It ennobles and exalts; it deepens and sobers 
life. It also degrades, lowers, brutalizes, and hardens life. The 
church therefore must keep clear the higher visions and must with 
new emphasis reaffirm the deep things of the Spirit. The spiritual, 
intellectual, and social tone of the church must be kept in tune 
with Christ. Life must be touched at its center, not its rim; at 
its heart, not at its garment; in its character, not simply its habit. 
The church must help men see straight and keep their ideals from 
sagging. Ideals in time of war are endangered from every side. 
The church must keep the world’s spirit steady. Courage, hope, 
faith, love are the substance on which mankind lives at last. The 
church must fortify life against evil, against lowered standards, 
against sorrow, and against strain. Faith in prayer staggers when 
we need it most. Faith in immortality flickers as the graves multi- 
ply; faith in righteousness is blinded by evil deed and more evil 
proposal; faith in God is tested as never before. If the morale 
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or spiritual efficiency of the church at home be lowered to-day the 
loss will be beyond repair. We must keep the home fires burning 
steadily and at full capacity. 

You see where this drives us. The church has the chance 
to do again what Moses did after he saw the burning bush; what 
Isaiah did after he saw the vision the year Uzziah died; what 
Jesus and Paul and Savonarola and Wesley did. They had the 
chance to make those new living statements about God, about the 
new life for men and nations, which saved their world. We have 
it again. And we may miss our day. We may go on saying small, 
outworn, unreal, conventional things to a world which will not 
hear them. “The church may busy itself with a thousand minor 
activities and let a whole world die while neither prophet of God 
nor apostle of Jesus Christ says a word of power and life.” Its 
message may be remote and formal with no real touch with this 
modern world. It may go on insisting on immaterial things. It 
may not see what it means to “preach Christ,” “the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God, to-day to the non-Christian world and to the 
nominally Christian world.” Or it may see its day and be ade 
quate to it by the grace of God. The church cannot do it by a 
shallow spiritual life, a shallow intellectual life, or a superficial 
ethical life. Withered hands will not accomplish much in the 
world just now. 


Kinp or Cuurcu Neepep to Meet New Day 


It was said of the early Christians that they “outthought the 
world round about them, they outlived that world, they outdied 
it.” This is infinitely deeper than the small questions between 
conservatism and progress in theology. This is the question of 
the kind of church we shall have to meet the world in the new 
day. Will you pardon this personal word? Last month I received 


a letter from a dear friend serving as a chaplain somewhere in 
France. Here it is: 


“My fourteen-year-old son in selecting a Christmas gift for 
me chose your Yale Lectures. The very virtue of them makes 
them painful reading here where almost every sight and sound 
bear witness to the bitter estrangement of man from man. 
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“But even more terrible than this estrangement is the fact 
that it hardly enters into the minds of the millions of soldiers here 
high and low that the root of it all lies in man’s estrangement from 
God. And the matter looks worse still when we ask why they do 
not think of this. It is the whole business of the church to bring 
men to see the importance of reconciliation with God. Why has 
the church not done it? 

“The equipment with which the church fits men out is being 
put to the test here in France. I have had contact with a good 
many trained under highly favorable circumstances in our Protes- 
tant churches. I would not say that their lives are not profoundly 
influenced by their training, but if reconciliation with God as a 
conscious experience is to be accepted as the test of that training, 
it has proved very deficient. What strikes one is the serious lack 
of any clear and definite religious conceptions in the minds of 
these young men that are powerful enough to create any sense of 
loyalty to Christ and the church or to produce any adequate appre- 
ciation of the importance of these things. 

“Why has the church failed in this? How is the failure to 
be corrected? Our pastors are busy with frantic efforts to get 
people in the church, whether they are well trained or not, in 
order to satisfy the demands which laymen make for a showing. 
The churches are busy with raising great funds for endowments, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Red Cross, and other 
objects, and dangerously honoring rich people as a part of the 
process, We are busy with programs, but down at the root of it 
all we are not making reconciliation with God a real thing to the 
children in our Sunday schools and the congregations in our 
churches. A harking back to the methods of the past will not do. 
What are we to do? It is absolutely necessary that the German 
ambitions be curbed at whatever cost. But that will not bring 
peace. Only reconciliation with God will do that. Only the 
church has the power to mediate that reconciliation. Will it?” 


New Sreniricance or Historic Doctrines 


It is interesting to me that this man across the seas, in face 
of the armies, should have laid hold of that one chapter, that one 
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word; that this should seem to be the chief thing needed in the 
world he sees where men fight and die. And he is not pleading 
for a new statement of the doctrine of the atonement, but for a 
new power of reconciliation in the church. The cross has been 
a shibboleth, it must become a grace, a sacrament, a force in our 
lives or we shall fail in the world. 

I must not go on and it is not easy to stop. Here is this 
church in the world of war, in the world estranged from God, in 
the world learning to think and learning to live. Will it fortify 
the world against temptation, protect it against the storm of evil, 
strengthen it against the forces that break and disintegrate charac- 
ter, the sorrow and doubt that sweep over life like a storm? Will 
it bring to men that truth in which and by which men must live? 
For men do not live by bread alone. They live at last and at 
best by every word, every true word, every inspiring word that 
proceeds from the mouth of God. Christ’s truth in its freshness, 
its reality, its depth, its wealth, its fullness, is the world’s hope 
to-night. 

We never had a better chance. We never had a larger call. 
Who shall redeem and restore Germany, France, England, Russia, 
and America, if not those who speak for Christ and speak of Christ 
with modern Christian imperialism and vitality? Who shall lead 
China, Japan, India, Turkey, and Africa unto the light and into 
the light but those who bear the light? Who shall recover and 
create for the world “the lost consciousness of its essential unity 
and universality in Christ’? Who shall furnish light and in- 
spiration, leaven and grace, hope and faith, the vision of brother- 
hood and love, to a broken world, except the Church of Jesus 
Christ? The apostolic church had no larger opportunity in the 
Jewish world or the Roman world of its day. The war makes a 
thousand new opportunities—for commerce, for philanthropy, for 
education, for legislation—but its opportunity for the Church of 
Christ outranks them all! 
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TENNYSON AND TREITSCHKE: A SPIRITUAL 
FORECAST 


A sPEAKER well acquainted with German life and thought 
was discoursing the other day, before a preachers’ gathering, on 
the evil effects on German life of the university teaching of Nietz- 
sche, Treitschke, and other teachers. Particularly did he dwell 
upon the sinister results flowing from the influence of Treitschke 
upon his hearers. One of the audience, anxious for fair play, 
objected that the speaker had dwelt too much upon Treitschke, 
as if he summed up German teaching; he inquired whether Treit- 
schke was taught generally in German universities. The reply 
was that the influence had taken a more subtle and dangerous 
form; that the teachings of the professor had permeated German 
life and become the last word on many vital questions. It was a 
perfectly legitimate answer; for the very latest authoritative 
book coming from Berlin, Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven’s 
“Deductions from the World War,” evidently regards Treit- 
schke as a name to conjure with among his countrymen. The 
Baron, who is Deputy-Chief of the German Imperial Staff, is 
regarded as the most distinguished soldier writer of Prussia. In 
certain of the chapters he made it so plain that his government 
was determined, this war finished, to prepare systematically for 
the next, that circulation of the book has been confined to Ger- 
many, and only a few copies have crossed the frontier. 

In his sixth and closing chapter the Baron quotes a philoso- 
pher thrice in support of his doctrines, and in each case the 
philosopher is Treitschke. “War,” he declares, “banishes pre- 
tense and reveals the truth, producing the most sublime mani- 
festation of masculine personality. If ever an age has corrobo- 
rated the words of Treitschke, that ‘the features of history are 
virile,’ it is the present. Eternal peace is a dream, and not even 
a beautiful dream. The world war has fully confirmed the justice 
of the following words of Heinrich von Treitschke: ‘The polished 
man of the world and the brute have the same instincts in them.’ 
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Nothing is truer than the biblical doctrine of original sin, which 
is not to be uprooted by civilization to whatever point you bring 
it.” To him the conservation of peace remains a Utopia and 
would be felt as an intolerable tutelage by any great and proud- 
spirited nation. Here, too, he bids his countrymen heed Treit- 
schke’s warning. The Baron goes on to say unpleasant things of 
President Wilson’s proposals for the formation of such a league, 
the underlying motive being only “business pacifism, and so at 
bottom nothing else than crass materialism”; but that is by the 
way. The interesting point is the complete acceptance, by the 
recognized exponent of German militarism, of the philosophical 
doctrines expounded by Nietzsche and Treitschke. Practically 
these are founded on the axiom that power is blessedness; that 
the weak are accursed because they shall not inherit the earth, 
that weakness is the “sin against the Holy Ghost.” They have 
given the world the reversal of our Lord’s beatitude regarding 
the meek. 

Perhaps the ablest mind in any English university fifty years 
ago was Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol, who is known to 
scholars as the translator and interpreter of Plato. A student 
who really understands Plato may be said to have the key to the 
gateway of knowledge. It was a remark of Jowett’s that there 
is more of the fundamentals of philosophy in Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam than in any systematic philosophy of modern times. The 
recent world tragedy of to-day has emphasized the truth of 
Jowett’s remark. To those who fully understand the whole drift 
of Tennyson’s teaching, the problems he worked out between the 
death of his friend in 1833 and the publication of his wonderful 
volume—slim but weighty—seventeen years later, he appears 
to-day as a seer. All have marveled at the forecast of aerial 
warfare which he outlines in his “Locksley Hall,” published in 
1842: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nation’s airy navies grappling in the central blue. 
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Happily he saw beyond this to the triumph of democracy: 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


That he understood this prophecy in terms of our own republic we 
know from a lyric written in 1852, but unpublished during his 
lifetime. Readers of Tennyson will find it in the notes to the 
authoritative edition of his complete works, edited, with Memoir, 
by his son Hallam. The lyric is prefaced by a note containing 
the significant sentences: “In later years, after the Franco-Ger- 
man war, my father was filled with admiration at the dignified 
way in which France was gradually gathering herself together. 
He rejoiced whenever England and France were in agreement and 
cooperated harmoniously for the good of the world.” The stanza 
in this lyric, “Hands All Round,” which particularly concerns 
Americans is the penultimate one: 


Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood? 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound! 


I know of no political foresight so wonderfully and exquisitely 
just: it takes us back to the times of the Hebrew prophets. 

No judgment of poetic values during the last decade or two 
has been so cheap and superficial as the constant underrating of 
Tennyson as a prim Victorian, best appreciated by mild church- 
going people and gushing school girls. The depth and soundness 
of his world-vision are a marvel to the true philosopher. Before 
the year 1833, when his friend Hallam died, Tennyson had come 
under the spell of Goethe, and had accepted his highly intellectual 
hedonism as an acceptable rule of life. But the death of his 
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dearest friend brought him face to face with the grim realities 
of a harsh world, and he had to return for safety and spiritual 
health to the sound evangelicalism of his childhood and early life. 
Otherwise the world meant for him vacant darkness and despair; 
Goethe’s “Art” led nowhere but into a ruthless jungle. The 
record of his spiritual change is contained in the successive sec- 
tions of his “In Memoriam”; which finally develops into a dis- 
cussion of the whole meaning of life. The opening invocation 
is summative of the faith he has found after much storm and 
stress, and four of its stanzas have found a place in our Methodist 
Hymnal (Hymn 139) as a grand chant of Christian hope and 
love. In the first stanza of Section I he definitely rejects Goethe’s 
philosophy of life, while paying a tribute to the highly intellectual 
qualities of his former mentor: 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 


Here we have the veiled supermanism which has developed so 


remarkably in Goethe’s fatherland—the wholesale acceptance of 
the principle of evolution—which Goethe grasped in its full signifi- 
cance long before Darwin worked it out as a theory in outward 
nature. Many fail to understand the grand protest of the opening 
words “I held.” An American novelist actually quotes the stanza 
on the title page of one of her stories with the reading “I hold” ; 
as if Tennyson remained Goethean. After resting for a time in 
the proud isolation of Stoicism, clinging to the memory of his 
dead friend as the highest thing he had touched in life, and refus- 
ing to be comforted by anything the future could bring to him— 
if his friend was dead, and engulfed in nature—he accepts at 
Section XXX, with the singing of a Christian hymn (probably 
“Give me the wings of faith”), the evangelical faith and hope 
in the risen Christ; who “‘was and is and is to come.” In Section 
XXXVI he deals with the great Christian doctrine of the Word, 
the Logos, the divine intention which explains this sin-stricken 
world and assures a final goal of human brotherhood; a Christian 
dogma developed from Plato, to whom this world was inexplicable 
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without another, an eternal world of perfect life and love. At 
Section LIII (originally LIL) he rejects the Machiavellian atti- 
tude toward evil, which would justify wrongdoing by the (sup- 
posed) after beneficent results. 

This debased morality has been the deliberate state policy 
of Prussia since Frederick the Great’s time. Nay, it begins so 
early as Luther, who accepted a theory of unlimited state sov- 
ereignty which divorced political ethics from personal ethics. In 
his recent work, “The English-Speaking Peoples,” so dis- 
guished a historian as George Louis Beer asserts that this un- 
Puritan understanding of state responsibility comes to us from 
Machiavelli through Luther and Hobbes. It has developed into a 
deadly organism in the Junkerdom of Berlin; which to-day is 
the poison center of the world. Lastly, in the peanlike Invoca- 
tion, part of which is Hymn 139 in our Methodist Hymnal, 
Tennyson comes straight up against Treitschke’s deification of the 
human will, recognizing one will, and one will only, in the world— 
God’s will. 

The dangerous doctrine of the Will to Power, so manifest in 
all the utterances coming from across the Rhine since the begin- 
ning of the world war, is a marked defect in the ethics of the 
philosopher Kant, and has flourished in German and particularly 
in Prussian soil ever since, until to-day it is a upas tree, threaten- 
ing the world. This is surely a reversion, as Treitschke himself 
naively confesses, to a worship of the devil, who was responsible 
for the fall of our first parents and brought sin into Eden. It is 
greatly to the credit of Tennyson’s spiritual insight that, summing 
up in his Invocation the final truths which lie at the basis of our 
Christian civilization, he should have given such high prominence 
to this primal truth: that man, whether as an individual or as a 
member of a society or state, is bound to serve only God’s will. 
As he enunciates it, in the way it ought to be enunciated, it over- 
turns the hideous fallacy that there is one law for the individual 
and another for the state; that there is no entity, called the nation, 
which may shelter itself under a so-called Law of Nature called 
the survival of the fittest. This condoning of sin and evil in 
political matters found favor among admirers of German progress 
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in other countries. Writing in the Westminster Review (always 
an organ remote from evangelical faith) some years before the 
great war, a writer bearing two good English names, H. Douglas 
Gregory, declared that “there are times when, in political conduct, 
a deviation from the straight path of strict morality (in its 
private sense) is not only permissible, but also in the highest 
degree praiseworthy and necessary. The Italian War of Libera- 
tion was one of these occasions; the rise of Prussian supremacy 
was another.” To-day the world at large, banded against Ger- 
many, feels that Germany has been poisoned from Berlin, and 
from universities modeled after that great center of Prussian 
Kultur. It must be remembered that Berlin has no traditions of 
the noble medieval universities, being little over a century old. 
It is a large technological school, given over to a treatment of reli- 
gion that is rationalistic and unsound at its very core. Mr. 
Gregory’s justification of Prussian methods was a singularly bad 
forecast, of which he is no doubt ashamed to-day. 

Tennyson came to manhood when the cult of the great 
Teutonic sage was at high-water mark among thinking men in 
England. It was not until close on the year 1830 that Carlyle’s 
work was allowed into the Edinburgh Review, whose editor, 
Jeffrey, had little use for his “German divinities.” But when, 
in 1832, just after Goethe’s death, he contributed an article to 
the Foreign Quarterly, the effect was remarkable, and a real 
Goethe cult set in. For the next ten years Carlyle had the ear 
of the English public, and essentially as a missionary of German 
culture. At this time Tennyson was working out soul problems, 
and gave the Carlyle cult its due; though he never learned Ger- 
man, he was fully aware of the strength and force of Carlyle’s 
message. Carlyle, on his part, with a lack of sympathy and an 
intellectual complacency worthy of his German teachers, saw 
little in Alfred at this time but a scribbler who “wrote verse be- 
cause the schoolmaster had taught him it was great to do so.” 
Tennyson’s hunt after the fundamentals, where he was to be suc- 
cessful and Carlyle was not, seemed to his Germanized Scotch 
friend a “Way through Chaos and the Bottomless and Pathless.” 

Tennyson’s break with Goethe came as a result of the shock 
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which his whole spiritual frame received from the sudden death 
of his friend and mentor, Arthur Hallam. If a so-called “good 
God,” ruling all things in justice and kindness, allowed a spirit 
like Hallam to be cut off when just on the threshold of useful- 
ness, then all his trust in divine wisdom and goodness was 
gone. Turning to. Goethe’s philosophy, he found no comfort. 
The philosopher who knew so well the laws of Nature and the 
call of Art merely shrugged his shoulders, when the matter of 
personal immortality came to be discussed, and passed on to 
more congenial themes. But, with Hallam dead, this was the one 
theme of importance to his bereaved friend. He could not, he 
would not, regard their friendship as merely an evolutionary ex- 
perience in life, to be forgotten quickly if the remembrance was 
painful. His former self was his living self. It must never be- 
come a “dead self.” 

Of course readers are acquainted with the extravagances of 
the Goethe cult in Germany, when after the successes of the 
Franco-German war the new empire began to suffer from the 
megalomania which to-day is leading it to destruction. Lecturing 
in Berlin on Faust, Professor Hermann Grimm characterized it 
as “the greatest work of the greatest poet of all times and all 
peoples.” Commenting on which extraordinary utterance soon 
after it was uttered, Matthew Arnold sarcastically remarks: “If 
this is but the first letting out of the waters, the coming times 
may, indeed, expect a deluge.” It has come in these times in a 
very emphatic and satanic form. 

We may take Arnold’s own estimate. He regards Goethe 
not only as the greatest poet of our modern times, but also, “in 
the width, depth, and richness of his criticism of life, by far our 
greatest modern man.” This statement must surely be taken with 
reservation. In Arnold’s wonderfully incisive “Memorial Verses,” 
where he sizes up three great poetic lights, Byron, Goethe, and 
Wordsworth, he begins his lines on the German as follows: 


When Goethe’s death was told we said: 
Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 
Physician of the iron age, 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 
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He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear; 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said: Thou ailest here, and here! 
This is a testimony to Goethe’s power of diagnosis, making him 
a physician, not in the higher sense of leading the patient into 
new life, like the Great Physician, but merely interpreting his 
ailment. His prescription was: 
“Art still has truth, take refuge there!” 


Art, in the sense of grasp of the truths of nature and the acquire 
ment of power over her forces, is no physic for the weary soul. 
It entirely evades the fact of sin and the need of redemption; the 
promise of a higher and fuller life of the spirit. The noble con- 
sistency of conduct, that heritage of twice-born men who are the 
glory of the Christian church, was certainly not found in Goethe. 
Indeed he had little interest in religious life and saintly men. 
When traveling in Italy it was with pagan Italy only that he 
seemed to have sympathy; flatly, Goethe was a pagan. Coming 
to the church of the saintly Francis at Assisi, “I passed it by,” 
he says, “in disgust.” Dante’s Inferno he thought abominable 
and the Paradiso tiresome. No wonder the sympathies of Italy, 
at this great world crisis, have turned away from the land which 
has made an idol of Goethe. 

And then we have his cold and ugly treatment of women, 
presaging the degradation of womanhood which has followed the 
track of German armies in this war. Frederica, whom he ought 
to have married, he coolly turned away from when self-interest 
pointed elsewhere. His later cohabitation with Christiana Vul- 
pius has been termed, by a friendly enough critic, “a degrading 
connection with a girl of no education, whom Goethe established 
in his house to the great embarrassment of all his friends, whom 
he either could not or would not marry until eighteen years later, 
and who punished him as he deserved by taking a turn for drink— 
a turn which the unfortunate son inherited.” To call such a man 
a physician in any moral sense is surely a misapplication of the 
word. In Goethe we find all the root defects of Kultur; a follow- 
ing after art without any moral reverence. 
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On one occasion Tennyson and Edward Fitzgerald, transla- 
tor of Omar’s Rubaiyat, were walking down the Strand when 
they came to a bust of Goethe. “What is wanting in his face?” 
inquired Fitzgerald. ‘The divine,” was Tennyson’s immediate 
reply. 

If there is a real Platonist among our poets and prophets it 
is to Tennyson we must turn. Educated in the university which 
produced over two centuries ago those thinkers and idealists, the 
Cambridge Platonists, he was true to the drift of his alma mater. 
Cambridge was also the home of English Puritanism and the 
mother of English universities over the world. Aniong other 
extraordinary assertions, untrue to fact, made by megalomaniac 
modern Germany is their claim to continue and develop the spirit 
of Plato. In his “Foundations of the Nineteenth Century” 
(Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts), a glorification of 
German thought and achievement warmly recommended to all 
high-school students by the Kaiser, Chamberlain closes with such 
an assertion: “‘In order to rescue ourselves from endless com- 
plexity, and once more to attain simplicity, we must ask always 
ourselves the question: How should Plato have acted? Such is 
the advice of our greatest Teuton, Goethe.” The latest exponent 
of Plato, one of the sanest and clearest of American thinkers to- 
day, Paul Elmer More, denies that either Kant or Goethe really 
knew or expounded Plato, but were pseudo-Platonists: “Goethe 
unwittingly was giving expression to the everlasting formula of 
pseudo-Platonism when he put into the mouth of Mephistopheles 
the fateful words: ‘I am the spirit that ever denies.’ It is God 
that denies. The moment these terms are reversed, what is rever- 
enced as the spirit becomes a snare instead of a monitor; liberty 
is turned into license, a glamour of sanctity is thrown over the 
desires of the heart, the humility of doubt goes out of the mind, 
the will to follow this or that impulsion is invested with divine 
authority, there is an utter confusion of the higher and the lower 
elements of our nature.” Religion is self-denial, the taking up 
of the cross; and Goethe is entirely on the other side of the fence. 
So were not Socrates and Plato; they were forerunners of Chris- 
tian culture, exponents of the great law of inhibition, of the happi- 
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ness of self-sacrifice; Goethe is the great highpriest of Kultur. 
It is to the eternal glory of Tennyson that he detected the issue 
in all its depth and width at the very time when the glamour of 
Goethe’s art teaching was at its height among his countrymen. 
He lived long enough to see the Carlyle cult wither, and to leave 
as his legacy to the reverent English spirit the exquisite lyric of 
his own sunset days, which finds a place (No. 744) in our 
Methodist Hymnal—Crossing the Bar. Here is Platonism of the 
purest quality—the final arrival of the soul in the eternal king- 
dom of holiness; the pattern laid up in the heavens toward which 
earthly commonwealths are striving: 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


“Perhaps in heaven,” remarks one of the speakers at the close of 
Book IX of the Republic, “there is laid up a pattern of it (the 
ideal city or commonwealth) for him who wishes to behold it, 
and, beholding, to organize himself accordingly.” This common- 
wealth was not only an ideal organization of the community, but 
of man’s own moral constitution; an idea developed in the para- 
bles of our Lord, where the “kingdom of heaven” is of three 
kinds: in a man’s heart, as a vision of excellence, and as a possi- 
ble constitution on earth. 

The Frenchman, John Calvin, who, as Viscount Morley re- 
marked in his great Romanes Lectures on Machiavelli delivered 
before the University of Oxford twenty years ago, united a pro- 
found political instinct with-a fervid religious zeal almost un- 
exampled in history, was the great statesman—the theologian of 
the Reformation. In little Geneva he set up a bulwark against 
the forces of Spanish and Roman reaction which saved Protes- 
tantism. It reproduced itself in Holland, Scotland, and the 
American colonies, and more than any other force has saved the 
cause of democracy. No one can estimate the loss to humanity 
had the little republic of Geneva been wiped out by the dukes of 
Savoy. Such is the testimony of the Positivist, John Morley, 
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whose father, it is true, was brought up a Wesleyan, but who him- 
self has been outside church influences all his life. He speaks 
as a thinker and a statesman when he declares that the world 
issue to-day is between Calvinism and Machiavellianism. To 
Methodists the issue must not be clouded by the fact that we call 
ourselves Arminians. The great apostle of Evangelicalism at 
Cambridge, Charles Simeon, who was in the last decade of his 
honored ministry at Saint Mary’s when Tennyson and Hallam 
were students at the university, did more in his long life to carry 
on the mission of John Wesley than any other Englishman. It 
was he who was the “man behind the guns” in the sending out 
to India of men like Henry Martyn, Bishop Wilson, and the 
statesman-poet, Sir Robert Grant, who has contributed seven of 
our finest lyrics to the Methodist Hymnal. People to-day wonder 
why India has kept so loyal to the British flag; I would answer, 
largely from the influence of the devout men sent out from Cam- 
bridge University by Charles Simeon. He had a memorable 
interview with John Wesley in December, 1784, when the older 
man was nearing the close of his great career. Simeon tells us 
the story of the interview in the preface of one of his books: “A 
young minister, about three or four years after he was ordained, 
had an opportunity of conversing familiarly with the great and 
venerable leader of the Arminians in this kingdom, and wishing 
to improve the occasion he addressed him nearly in the following 
words: ‘Sir, I understand that you are called an Arminian, and I 
have been sometimes called a Calvinist, and therefore I suppose 
we are to draw daggers. But, before I consent to begin the com- 
bat, with your permission I will ask a few questions.’” Then 
followed inquiries regarding the absolute need of the grace and 
mercy of God in “preserving the believer unto the heavenly king- 
dom.” The result was to establish a complete mutual harmony 
of creed; and Wesley records in his Journal that he found in 
Fletcher of Madeley and Mr. Simeon “two kindred souls, much 
resembling each other in fervor of spirit and earnestness of their 
address.” In all the larger aspects of Christian faith, especially 
those concerning the sovereignty of God in his demands upon the 
nation and her rulers, Wesley as an Arminian was at one with 
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his Calvinistic brethren. To Grimshaw, a Calvinist, he was pre 
pared to leave the whole care of his mission work. Arminianism 
is as anti-Machiavellian as Calvinism; as the Methodist Church 
is showing to-day in the wholesouled way in which it is respond- 
ing to the national call to arms against the forces of evil. By the 
wonderful providence of God it is to an American born in a Cal- 
vinist manse that the destinies of the whole world to-day seem to 
be in large measure intrusted. Calvin carried into his religion 
the great commonwealth idea of Plato; that religious life is at 
the center of everything, personal and governmental; that the 
Word of God, the eternal Logos, is binding on every soul, and 
alone interprets the universe. To Plato, as to Calvin, the notion 
of a different law applying to the magistrate and to the private 
citizen was abhorrent; such frank Machiavellianism as Treit- 
schke’s was loathsome. 

In this same notable treatise of Chamberlain’s, which closes 
the second and concluding volume with the assertion that Goethe 
of all moderns had most of the spirit of Plato, all the references 
to the Christian working out of the Logos are in a contemptuous 
strain, as belonging to the dark side of “weird and stupid super- 
stition, and the arid thorns of scholastic sophistry.” Yet prac- 
tically the real spiritualism of Plato has been best understood 
and interpreted by Christian thinkers: in English letters by 
Spenser, Milton, More, Vaughan; by Wordsworth in his inimi- 
table “Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Child- 
hood”; and, lastly, by Tennyson. The latest critic of the great 
Victorian, Professor Raymond Alden of Stanford University, 
dwells on the Platonism in his teaching, in which he followed up 
the theme of Wordsworth’s Ode—a prenatal existence: “In a late 
lyric, called ‘Far, Far Away,’ the poet questions whether a cer- 
tain mystic pain or joy is not 

a breath 
From some fair dawn beyond the doors of death. 


So also with the inner sense of the mortal self reaching into the 
Infinite. . . . To Mrs. Bradbury he once said, according to a 
passage in her diary, “There are moments when the flesh is noth- 
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ing to me; when I feel and know the flesh to be vision, God and 
the spiritual the only real and true.’” There is a certain brotherly 
love in Plato which makes an interpretation of him after the 
German intellectual fashion essentially false. “Plato taught the 
doctrine, centuries ago,” remarks Professor Alden, “the love for 
an individual was but a step toward the eternal Idea of beauty. 
Shakespeare told his beloved: 


Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead. 


And Tennyson, in like manner, is led to ‘mingle all the world’ 
with the soul of his friend, and to feel him like ‘some diffusive 
power’ in all the loveliness of nature. Hence, by a new kind of 
Platonism, he identifies his aspiration toward reunion with him 
and that toward reunion with the eternal Source of humanity.” 
It is this spirit of human love and sympathy which has been 
so markedly absent in the whole philosophical attitude of Germany 
since the time of Kant. A German critic of Kant has this inci- 
sive passage, quoted by Mr. More: “Perhaps we may say that 
there is an inner relationship between Kant’s ethics and the 
Prussian nature. The conception of life as mechanical service, 
a disposition to order everything according to rule, a certain dis- 
belief in human nature, and a kind of lack of the natural fullness 
of life, are traits common to both.” So declares Friedrich Paulsen 
in his Immanuel Kant. We know that the philosopher, on the 
yearly occasion when the faculty went to worship in the church 
at Koenigsberg, left the procession at the door, and returned to 
his home and his desk! ‘He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love (and know) God, whom he hath 
not seen?” Religion and westhetics—where the Germans are 
notoriously astray—are to be discussed and understood in the 
realm of social heredity rather than of pure rationality. This 
is what makes In Memoriam superior to any pedantic treatise 
as a compendium of philosophical truth. Tennyson follows up 
the change of attitude to the universe, in Section XXX, with a 
tribute to that Mary whose glory it was that she loved the Saviour. 
And then at Section XXXVI he goes on to discuss the gloriously 
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loving work of such missionaries as John Williams (with whose 
work he was well acquainted) : 
And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 


In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought; 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef. 


Platonism worked out in practical Christian life! In a later 
Section, LIII, he deals with the problem of evil; whether it is 
possible to justify wrongdoing by the later effects; whether it 
is a wise thing for a man in youth to “sow his wild oats.” He 
closes with the remarkable denunciation of this dangerous teach- 
ing: 
Hold thou the good: define it well: 
For fear divine philosophy 


Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


Surely these words are applicable to the career of modern Ger- 
many in her justification of inhuman acts. She has in truth 
become a “procuress to the Lords of Hell.” 

The third stanza of the magnificent Invocation with which 
“In Memoriam” opens—written later than the body of the poem 
—ends with the couplet: 


Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Those acquainted with German literature of the past few years 
must have been restive under the constant use of the phrase, “the 
will to power,” almost a catchword of militant, boastful Berlin. 
For instance, a certain Professor K. F. Wolff, in discussing the 
proper attitude of a strong government toward small nations, 
declares that “the proper thing for the conqueror is the outspoken 
will to continue and the will to destroy the political and national 


” 


life of the conquered.” This brutal pagan phrase is alien to the 
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language and literature of a Christian people. Unfortunately, 
from Luther to Treitschke, through Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, 
there runs in German thought the same idea of the “will to power” 
as the dominating rule in all statecraft. German thought has 
never understood Platonism at its best. Nor have their philoso- 
phers properly understood the meaning of the term Logos, which 
has been interpreted as practically the same as Nous, an intellec- 
tual or rational term. But to Plato, and to Socrates, his great 
master, the Logos or Will of the universe was something to be 
grasped spiritually, and submission to its dictates meant the sup- 
pression of desire and of earthly canons of happiness. To under- 
stand the will of God is the chief end of man, leading to glory 
and eternal joy. It also reveals the present and the future in a 
way denied to the ordinary lover of the things of sense. When 
Tennyson after a soul struggle apprehended this great truth, in 
terms of the Son of God who came “to do the will of him who 
sent me,” he became a seer and real interpreter of history. The 
impassioned lines of his “In Memoriam” are the best modern 
gateway to the understanding of the Hebrew prophets who inter- 
preted God’s purposes on earth; they reveal the hidden things 
of the world, the “one increasing purpose that runs thro’ the ages.” 


cane Bran 
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OUR LOST LEADER 


Our losses are not those of the battlefield only. Or, to put 
it more accurately, the real battlefield is that where mind strikes 
mind and will wrestles with will. Our laboratories, clinics, 


oratories, and pulpits are the real points of vantage. The man 


behind the gun is more important than the gun itself. For good 
or ill our teachers are the real lords of humanity. The world 
has had an amazing revelation of the ruin wrought by a false 
teaching covered by great names. We have imbibed a great 
measure of distrust for those modern professors who have given 
a brand-new meaning to the ancient dictum, “Sacrificium intellec- 
tus.” The defection of a great host of such scholars makes us 
treasure all the more the memory of those teachers whose influence 
will be determinative in the reconstruction sooner or later to be 
upon us. The Kitchener of Evangelicalism fell when James 
Denney left us. With a perfect heartbreak men wrote of his 
going. Plain people walked in thick ranks before his hearse. 
His friends found it hard to leave his grave. A sympathetic pang 
of sorrow was felt wherever his students were working. Only 
now did his disciples realize what he meant to them. What 
strange power he had over us. What a large place he filled in our 
affections. How much insight, inspiration, and passionate in- 
tensity was covered by his name. How closely associated in our 
minds he will always be with “convictions loved to the death, 
inestimably dear.” What a gift of God to our troubled time. He 
will still speak from his grave as powerfully and passionately as 
any living teacher of our time. His image will glow forever in 
the souls of the rising ministry whom he kindled to the highest 
ideals of preaching. 

James Denney was a lodge in a garden of cucumbers. He 
was a great Christian. He drew his breath in an atmosphere of 
deepest intensity. Every sermon, lecture, book, and prayer was 
suffused in an atmosphere of passionate intensity. He was con- 
stitutionally unable to do anything by halves. His soul was 
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always catching fire at some new place. He was always burning, 
yet unconsumed. The blood of Christ flowed in all his veins. 
He lived in a day that counted its pure scholars by the hundreds, 
but the unique thing about him, the thing that drew to his feet 
men from all over the world and kept them there forever, that 
made him the most inspiring and influential teacher of his own 
generation and that immediately following, was the spectacle of 
a mind on fire. He came into the classroom or pulpit like a seraph 
fresh from the altar of God. He kindled everything and every- 
body before him. Passion flowed from every pore of his being. 
He believed with Renan that no one can judge the Christian reli- 
gion from the vantage ground of assumed neutrality. He could 
never discuss the sublimest realities of the universe, the historic 
facts upon which the hopes of men are founded, without giving 
expression to the difference, both for time and eternity, which 
those facts meant. The gospel to him was not a “no man’s land,” 
where soldiers of both sides were indiscriminately mixed and 
where uniforms were indistinguishable in the shadows. The 
gospel was no synonym for culture, nor was “sweetness and light” 
the last word of scholarship on the Man of Galilee. Others might 
interest themselves in the nearness of Christianity to other faiths: 
what held him spellbound was the impassable gulf between reli- 
gions and religion. Passion is the infallible signatory of truth. 
Passion it was that gave him entrée to the mysteries and qualified 
him to expound them with sovereign power. To hear him lecture 
or preach was to believe in the apostolic succession all over again. 
It was to hear “the soul of the martyr cry invisible from under 
the altar of the cross.” The abiding message of Denney to our 
time is that no man is fit to propagate the Christian faith whose 
words are not conceived and born in passion. Judged by that 
standard, about half the books on Christianity in modern times 
would shrivel into the outer darkness of complete oblivion. This 
is neither the fury of the obscurantist on the one hand nor the 
condescension of the modernist on the other. It is the deathless 
conviction that there is in the sacred heart of the gospel an in- 
effable something to which the newest or the oldest thought can 
do but scant justice; that no theology is Christian which is not 
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licked everlastingly by the thrice-heated flames of the holy pas- 
sion of the redeeming God. 

What a diversity of gifts he had. He occupied a place all his 
own as a teacher of theology. An American student who had 
taken a protracted course of study in Europe singled out three 
men a8 having made upon him the deepest impression of power: 
Hermann of Marburg, Wernle of Basle, and Denney of Glasgow. 
“He belonged,” says Professor Mackintosh, “emphatically to the 
very small class of great lecturers. Men went into his auditorium 
expecting something to happen and came out awed and thrilled.” 
His students knew they were sitting at the fountain. They had 
absolute confidence in his intellectual integrity. They were 
embarrassed by the perfect flood of material which every lecture 
contained. Again and again the lecturer was merged in the 
preacher and the spoken word became an ebbing voice before the 
visitation of the Crucified, whose power and glory flooded the 
classroom. His published sermons are a real preaching of “Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” He preached one Sunday morning 
in a Glasgow church on “This is he that came by water and by 


blood; . . . not by water only, but by water and by blood.” 
This indeed was the text of all his sermons, a gospel deep dyed 
in the crimson flood of Calvary. “I would rather preach with a 
crucifix in my hand than preach the very best system of ethics 


this world has ever seen or known.” He did always preach with 


the crucifix in his hand: he died with the crucifix resting upon 
his brow. A distinguished teacher once said that on his tomb 
would be written the words, “Here lies the body of a man who 
never served on a committee.” It has always been popular, espe- 
cially among the intellectuals, to talk down to gifts of an executive 
order. Not everyone is great enough to be even a doorkeeper in 
the house of the Lord. Many were amazed to see him develop 
executive gifts of such a high order. Yet he loved the church of 
Jesus too well not to be able to render her distinguished service 
in any capacity whatever. Principal Rainy was a true prophet. 
When asked upon one occasion who would be the future leader of 
the Free Church he replied, “Denney.” Principal of Glasgow 
College, leader in the Presbytery of Glasgow, an inspiring spirit 
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in the movement for Presbyterian reunion in Scotland, an enthu- 
siastic worker for prohibition, a profound believer in the right- 
eousness of the allied arms, he came to be regarded at the time 
of his death as the voice of the Christian conscience in Scotland. 
As an expositor, a historic-literary critic, his work was of the 
highest order. He does not give what the New Testament merely 
says—their name is legion who can do that. He leads you into 
the very atmosphere which the writers breathed and in which 
their very being is steeped; not what they said but what they 
felt and found too deep for words. One commentator of that 
stripe will always chase a thousand. He inherited—if so sur- 
passingly a creative mind can be said to have inherited anything 
from anybody—from his predecessor in the Glasgow chair, A. B. 
Bruce, unsurpassed gifts of insight into the sacred heart of Scrip- 
ture. It is doubtful if our time will see a more masterful inter- 
preter of the Pauline theology. He was a lineal descendant of 
the apostle Paul himself, and never forgot the Rock out of which 
he was hewn. In all his expository work he made you think of 


the words, 


“The rest may reason and welcome, 
But we musicians know.” 


His books are all exhalations of his soul. They are all written 
in his life blood. Every candidate for the ministry would do well 
to read everything he ever wrote. He was distinctively a preacher 
to preachers. Everyone who is of the truth will rejoice to hear 
his voice. Studies in Theology is a multum in parvo. The Death 
of Christ marked an epoch in the theological history of many a 
man who read it. He always considered Jesus and the Gospel 
his masterpiece. To be sure it will always be a monument to his 
learning, his powers of critical analysis, and his truly apostolic 
faith. It is a real strategical triumph. Out of the mere five 
loaves and two fishes left by the most radical critics he gathered 
up enough fragments to justify the historic faith in Christ. He 
shows, as Dale had done before him, that the New Testament 
portrait of Jesus is a seamless robe; that the idea of a Jesus 
behind Jesus, of a real Jesus of history as distinguished from 
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the one of faith, is a perfectly groundless assumption. The chap- 
ter on the Resurrection is in a place apart. In the last chapter 
one finds much to question, though his plea for a more simple 
creed has done much to pave the way for reunion in Scotland and 
elsewhere. 

Ovr churches are still cumbered, wearied, with much dispute 
about baptism, vestments, orders, unity, and the impossible color 
line, while the one thing needful—a real return with all our 
mind and heart and conscience and will to the perfect and whole 
New Testament Christ, a real determination on the part of all 
our clergy, high, middle, and low, to abandon once for all ambition, 
politics, and every plausible alliance with the kingdoms of this 
world and determine to know nothing but Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified—is still lacking. Dale’s words spoken in 1869 are a 
challenge for today: “The storm has moved round the whole 
horizon; but it is rapidly concentrating its strength and fury 
above one sacred Head. This, this, is the real issue of the fight— 
Is Christendom to believe in Christ any longer or no? It is a 
battle in which everything is to be lost or won. It is not a theory 


of ecclesiastical polity which is in danger, it is not a theological 
system, it is not a creed, it is not the Old Testament or the New, 
but the claim of Christ himself to be the Son of God and the 


Saviour of mankind. This is surely enough to stir the church 
to vehement enthusiasm and to inspire it with its old heroic 
energy. It is a controversy, not for theologians merely, but for 
every man who has seen the face of Christ, and can bear personal 
testimony to His power and glory.” 

Do we say it? “Our people come to us”—this is Dale again 
—our people come to us wearied with work and worn with sor- 
row, distracted with the cares of business, anxious about their 
children, mourning for their dead. They are conscious of sin, 
and are yearning for a deeper and more perfect peace with God; 
conscious of spiritual darkness and weakness, and longing for the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. I believe, as firmly as any one, 
that no church discharges its duty to man and God that does not 
produce thinkers and scholars competent to take their part in all 
the religious conflicts which disturb and excite the intellect of 
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Christendom; and I also believe that we may sometimes discuss 
in the pulpit the critical, social, and philosophical theories which 
are imperiling the faith of our contemporaries. But such dis- 
cussions can be attempted only occasionally by any of us; and 
very many of us must leave them altogether untouched... . 
Again, therefore, I ask, What are we to do? It appears to me 
that our true course is plain and direct. We have one duty to 
discharge, which includes all others. We have no new gospel to 
preach; we must preach the old gospel still, and preach it to 
all men. Christ is the Prince and Christ is the Saviour of the 
human race. That is just as true today as it ever was. It is 
not for us to rescue either individual men or nations from the 
doubt, from the misery, from the confusion, or from the sin 
by which they are distracted and oppressed, but for Christ. I 
want to show that by preaching Christ we shall best discharge 
our duty to this troubled and restless age.” 

“Yes, Denney did some good things for us. If only he had 
outgrown that impossible legalistic idea of the Atonement which 
vitiates all his work.” So spoke a professor in a certain theo- 
logical school in America. Well, Denney never outgrew it. His 
was a lifelong labor to grow up to it and to lead others to the 
point of vantage which his own dauntless soul had reached. We 
rejoice to know that his bequest to us is the Cunningham Lectures 
on the Reconciliation. When Henry Parry Liddon was asked 
if he had not modified his views contained in The Divinity of Our 
Lord he replied by publishing another identical edition. Denney 
has done the same thing. He will live forever because of his 
unerring insight into the sacred heart of the gospel and his un- 
surpassed ability to make that message commanding and irre- 
sistible to others. The reaction from the historic Atonement was 
inevitable. It was part of a revolt from “canned theology gone 
stale.” Men were determined to moralize and personalize every 
Christian doctrine at whatever cost. They not only became im- 
patient of the innumerable fine-spun theories about the fact but 
with the fact itself. Somehow it dealt a fatal blow to the last 
lingering remnants of human pride. And that is always a bitter 
dose for us, to be resisted to the death if possible. The whole 
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question was settled out of court by an appeal to bad names— 
“legalistic,” “forensic,” it was called. The idea that there was 
or could be an obstacle in God, that there are any responsibilities 
in a moral universe which even God cannot escape, that God must 
be just to himself as well as to the sinner, that forgiveness is 
nothing unless a moral judgment is lodged at its heart—this was 
a relic of Judaism, not to say a survival of paganism at its worst 
estate. To free the simplicity of the gospel from this age-long 
incubus—for this purpose was the intellectual born. He would 
remove from the hymnal the familiar strains of “There is a 
Fountain filled with Blood.” We must be esthetic at all costs to 
reality. We must not have our up-to-date mental premises littered 
up with a single antique. We must take the color out of the blood 
of Christ. After all, things are looking up. Puritanism was too 
stiffnecked and tightlaced anyhow. Yet sin and sinful men are 
leaving a bloody trail in the world today. And for some reason 
or other blood must meet blood. There are moments in the lives, 
not of the worst men, but of the best this world has ever seen, 
moments of deepest moral and spiritual insight too, moments when 
there is such an amazing revelation of their deep and damning 
guilt that they turn instinctively to that old hymn: 


“What can wash away my sin? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus. 
What can make me pure within? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus.” 


The gospel, it cannot be too often or too loudly repeated, was not 
made for saints and angels, aristocrats and highbrows, priests and 
professors who need no repentance, it is always fashionable to 
speak of the “great unwashed.” Distrust of the common people 
is very deep-rooted in us all. We are very far from being emanci- 
pated from the pagan standards of greatness. Humility is the 
first of the graces, yet always the last to be born. How different 
is the new from the old poetry. The old was read in kings’ 
palaces to those who fared sumptuously every day. The new 
is read in trenches, dugouts, billets, and hospitals. John Mase- 
field has caught the idea: 
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“Of the maimed and the halt and the blind 
In the rain and the cold, 

Of these shall my songs be fashioned 
And my tales be tdld.” 


Well, the music of the gospel is “of the maimed and the halt and 
the blind in the rain and the cold” too. The gospel has suffered 
far more from the knowledge that would explain it away than 
from the ignorance that accepted it without cavil. The foolishness 
of God is still wiser than men, even though they be the men of 
Cesar’s household in 1918. 

Nothing will do more to hasten the spiritual renaissance for 
which we are all waiting and watching, and to restore to the 
church universal her spiritual primacy in humanity, than a whole- 
hearted return on the part of the bishops, clergy, and laity to 
cross-crowned Calvary. 

“O precious is the flow 
That makes me white as snow. 


No other fount I know: 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus!” 


. Kyi. 
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Tue West, as it was known three quarters of a century ago, 
was settled by a population wholly original and daringly enter- 
prising in character. Murat Halstead, long the famous editor 
of the Cincinnati Commercial, facetiously but fitly spoke of the 
section as never having been in the wilderness and never to be in 
this world. From the heart of the region there was evolved 
through the years a splendid company of authors who have made 
an Indiana literature for the West as distinctive as that of New 
England for the East or of Georgia for the South. Dr. Charles 
Forster Smith, in his Reminiscences and Sketches, issued from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Publishing House in 
1909, thus introduces the sketch of Maurice Thompson: “In the 
production of men of great talent there are often extraordinary 
years and especially favored localities. Maurice Thompson is 
classed with that coterie of literary people from the neighborhood 
of Brookville, Indiana, to which belonged Lew Wallace, John 
Hay, and others.” Widening somewhat the locality and extending 
the time, among the others would be included the Eggleston 
brothers, Edward and George Cary, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Meredith Nicholson, George Ade, and Booth Tarkington. Re 
cently I have read with exceeding interest some comprehensive 
volumes of biography illustrative of the spirit and times in the 
Middle West which nurtured men of signal ability and command- 
ing position. These are Charles Olcott’s Life of William Mce- 
Kinley, Notes of a Busy Life, an autobiography, by Joseph Ben- 
son Foraker, and William Roscoe Thayer’s Life and Letters of 
John Hay. As public men and statesmen the lives of McKinley 
and Foraker made their appeal. Further than this, the life of 
Hay proved interesting in that, in addition to being a man 
eminent in public station, he was an author and journalist. Asso- 
ciated with Horace Greeley and Whitelaw Reid on the New York 
Tribune editorial staff, he showed himself an editorial writer of 
incisive force and fascinating style. His biographer shows a con- 
firmation of the statement that he grew up with a pen in hand. 
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His college days at Brown University were marked by facility in 
its use. As one of President Lincoln’s private secretaries large 
opportunities were afforded for its exercise. When, subsequently, 
secretaryships of legations and larger responsibilities came to him 
in foreign courts, at Paris, Vienna, and Madrid, the doors opened 
wider for observation and expression. Therefore, to read his 
life is to send one to the reading or rereading of his literary 
remains. 

Standing in the background as a complement to any phase 
of a great man’s life, the picture must include, however narrowly, 
his heredity and environment. Hay’s father, a country physician, 
added to his professional skill the fine culture and dignified bear- 
ing of the old-school gentleman. His mother was the daughter 
of the Rev. David Leonard, a Baptist preacher of note in Rhode 
Island, whose sacred calling did not deter him from engaging in 
secular pursuits, inasmuch as he was merchant, postmaster, and 
editor and proprietor of a political newspaper. In his early child- 
hood the parents of young Hay moved from Indiana to western 
Illinois. Both were accomplished classical scholars, and for the 
most part directed personally the son’s education until he was 
fitted for college. In his seventeenth year he was sent to Brown 
University, the alma mater of his maternal grandfather, and 
entered the sophomore class. In 1858 he received his diploma 
in a class numbering twenty-five members, of which he was by 
far the most distinguished representative. The faculty of Brown 
during his college career was composed of able scholars, every 
one of whom was a graduate of the institution. Inbreeding was 
not then regarded a sure sign of institutional decadence, but a 
proud exhibition of loyalty to traditions and of resources for self- 
supply. Barnas Sears, afterward first agent of the George Pea- 
body Educational Fund, was president; J. L. Lincoln and Albert 
Harkness, names familiar to most classical scholars and to many 
students of the ancient classics, were respectively in charge of 
Latin and Greek; J. B. Angell, who became distinguished as 
president of the University of Michigan and United States Minis- 
ter to Turkey, held the chair of Modern Languages, while other 
professors were men of scholarly reputations, Mr. Hay always 
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cherished a tender memory for Brown, as attested by these lines 
from his Centennial Ode celebrating the first century of the insti- 
tution’s existence: 
“Her heavenly forehead bears no line 
Of Time’s iconoclastic fingers, 
But o’er her form the grace divine 
Of deathless youth and wisdom lingers. 
We fade and pass, grow faint and old, 
Till youth and joy and hope are banished, 


And still her beauty seems to fold 
The sum of all the glory vanished.” 


When Hay returned to his Western home the country was in 
a state of ferment over the slavery question. Political parties 
were in a state of change, either recasting or restating their prin- 
ciples. The presages of civil war were rife, and the oracles were 
dumb. The great party leaders who had guided the ship of state 
over many breakers had passed off the stage, and new leaders were 
steering her course into the certain maelstrom of civil convulsion. 
The year of 1858 is memorable in Illinois history as that of the 
famous debate between Stephen A. Douglass and Abraham Lin- 
coln. “The Little Giant” and “The First American” met in the 
arena of national politics to contest for the United States sena- 
torship as the prize. With eager expectancy the nation watched 
the blows of masterful argument, the thrusts of incisive logic, 
the shafts of sparkling wit, and the flights of burning eloquence. 
The effect of these destroyed the presidential possibilities of one, 
though bringing temporary victory, and lifted the other to the 
stature of a national figure and marked him the inevitable leader 
of his new party. Man is the product of observation and reflection 
superadded to environment and inherited qualities. With one of 
his ardent temperament, liberal views, and high ideals, it was 
impossible for John Hay not to be greatly influenced by these 
discussions of grave issues and the excitements incident thereto. 
Soon afterward, having begun the study of law in Springfield, 
he met Mr. Lincoln. The acquaintance ripened into mutual 
esteem, and when Lincoln was elected President he made Hay, 
conjointly with John G. Nicolay, a private secretary. For four 
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years, with the exception of a brief term of service in the field 
on the staff of Generals Hunter and Gilmore as assistant adjutant 
general, he was in closest touch and most confidential relation- 
ship with the President, and watched by his bedside when he drew 
his last breath. In recognition of valuable service he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel. 

Immediately after the close of the Civil War, Hay was trans- 
ferred from the dark night that shrouded the nation and its capital 
to the bright and vivacious life of the French capital, being made 
secretary of the legation in Paris. This position he filled for 
nearly two years, when he was made chargé d’affaires in Vienna 
upon the unexpected recall of James Lothrop Motley as minister 
to Austria, an indignity somewhat atoned for by his nomination 
as minister to England. After a year and a half in the lively 
Viennese capital he returned to America to engage in journalism, 
but was diverted from this purpose by receiving the appointment 
of secretary of legation in Madrid. To his stay in Spain we owe 
his Castilian Days, a delightful book of travel, worthily ranking 
with Nathaniel P. Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, Bayard Tay- 
lor’s Views Afoot, William D. Howells’s Italian Journeys, and 
George W. Curtis’s Howadji. Hay’s official position and his free 
intercourse with Spain’s most distinguished men gave him un- 
rivaled facilities for glimpses into Spanish life and institutions, 
the fruitage of which is unfolded in the pages of Castilian Days. 
Bringing to the subject the rich stores of his cultivated mind, 
five years of careful study of European history and politics, and 
an instinctive love for the beautiful in nature and art, he did not 
disappoint the reader who expected a charming and faithful 
delineation. With terseness of expression, grace of style, and, 
oftentimes, beauty of diction, the landscape, art, and history 
of the country, the pastimes, holidays, and customs of the people, 
together with their virtues and vices, pass in hurried review, with- 
out leaving anything unsaid that we might wish said or omitting 
any detail that left the impression vague. At times his intense 
republicanism crops out in descanting upon the oppressions of 
the church and crown, while he injects here and there an epigram- 
matic remark that provokes a smile or strikes by its forcibleness 
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and applicableness. One puts the book aside with the feeling that 
Spain offers greater attractions and more interest than he has 
hitherto realized, that back of her more recent capricious poli- 
ties and a second-rate position lies a history rich in bold en- 
terprise, illustrious exploits, and artistic achievement, and that 
a people so generous in impulse and so patient under oppres- 
sion would yet enjoy the blessings guaranteed by civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

In the same year with Castilian Days, 1871, appeared the 
best known of Hay’s works, Pike County Ballads. Thereby he 
was proclaimed both poet and humorist. Returning from his 
diplomatic posts, he found Bret Harte’s “Heathen Chinee” read, 
discussed, and admired on every hand. He discerned its subtle 
power and charm, and determined to produce a rival. As a result 
he wrote in quick succession “Little Breeches,” “Jim Bludso,” 
“Banty Tim,” and “The Mystery of Gilgal,” properly constitut- 
ing the Pike County Ballads. These won at once popular favor 
and assured the position of the gifted author. Thus he found 
himself famous through the gratification of an idle vagary in- 
tended for the amusement of himself and to see how “genuine 
Western feeling in genuine Western language” would appeal to 
Western people. The West recognized and accepted its own, while 
the English-reading public have long enjoyed the quaint humor 
and tender pathos of Little Breeches and Jim Bludso. These 
names have survived with the familiarity of household words. 
The poems are racy of the soil at a time when the frontier life 
had been merged into that of the populous community without 
taking on any of its refinements. It was the time of the rough, 
unsophisticated countryman who brought up his little four-year- 
old son to be 


“Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight, 
And who'd larnt him to chaw terbacker 
Jest to keep his milk-teeth white.” 


It was in the halcyon days of the palatial steamboat on the 
Mississippi River, when a trip was the annual event of the well- 
to-do and the ungratified ambition of the thriftless. The reckless, 
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fearless engineer, who enjoyed the magnitude and responsibility 
of his station, avowed no religion except 
“To treat his engine well; 
Never to be passed on the river; 
To mind the pilot’s bell; 
And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire— 
A thousand times he swore— 
He’d hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last galoot’s ashore.” 


There, too, with whisky, swearing, knives and pistols, were the 
swaggering colonel, the consequential judge, the blustering 
brawler, and the punctilious upstart, each skilled to carve “in a 
way that all admired.” It was a small general fight, creating such 
havoc when 
“They piled the stiffs outside the door; 
They made, I reckon, a cord or more. 
Girls went that ‘winter, as a rule, ; 
Alone to spellin’-school.” 
With the fastidious orthodox the grim humor of “Little Breeches” 
would hardly be compensation for the light-hearted suggestion 
that angels loaf around the throne, while it would be downright 
blasphemy to presume that a bigamist, Jim Bludso, had a better 
chance at the judgment than 


“some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him.” 


“Banty Tim” belongs to the after-the-war period, and is the 
determined protest of an old soldier against the resolutions banish- 
ing all Negroes 

“From the limits of Spunky Pi’nt.” 
The Negro who had 
“His black hide riddled with balls” 


to rescue Tilman Joy from death in battle might count on the 
unfailing support of him whose defiance ends thus: 
“So, my gentle gazelles, thar’s my answer, 
And here stays Banty Tim: 


He trumped Death’s ace for me that day, 
And I’m not going back on him! 
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You may rezoloot till the cows come home, 
But if one of you tetches the boy 

He'll wrestle his hash toright in hell, 
Or my name’s not Tilman Joy!” 


The other divisions of the Ballads are entitled “Wander- 
lieder” and “New and Old.” The former, as the title and matter 
indicate, are for the most part poems incited by the legendary 
lore clustering about spots and scenes visited during his sojourn 
in the Old World. Some of these, like “Sunrise in the Place 
de la Concorde,” “A Woman’s Love,” and “On Pitz Languard,” 
bear the ineffaceable stamp of the divine afflatus. “New and 
Old” are, in the main, society verses and war poems, giving evi- 
dence of the rich vein of poetry in the writer. All of these, how- 
ever, are unknown as compared with the “Pike County Ballads.” 
Yet, strange to say, Mr. Hay never afterward ventured to write 
one poem like them, as if putting the seal of his condemnation 
on what he had already written. The question arises: Had he 
a presentiment that the dignity and character of his life’s work 
and purposes would be thwarted or sadly compromised by too 
frequent indulgence in these pastimes? For such they were. 
Mirth and seriousness, unfortunately, are not commonly supposed 
to be twin sisters, but jealous rivals, disputing each other’s claims 
to absolute proprietorship. The annals of American humorous 
literature are not without examples of writers who, feeling that 
they were injured or hampered thereby, repudiated works that 
remain their most enduring monuments in the eyes of posterity. 
But for these all traces of their literary activity would be obliter- 
ated. Judge A. B. Longstreet, author of that inimitable book, 
Georgia Scenes, deeply regretted that he had ever published it, 
and sought its suppression. Johnson J. Hooper, whose name is 
forgotten while that of “Simon Suggs” continues to provoke 
laughter, felt that all the ambitious dreams of his talented life 
remained unfulfilled because of his book of rollicking humor, 
which haunted him like a nightmare. Hay repudiated his “Pike 
County Ballads,” and requested E. C. Stedman not to use “Little 
Breeches” in An American Anthology. Perhaps the quest for 
the high eminence in politics and literature which he afterward 
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attained prompted him to write to Stedman: “You would pardon 
the cheeky request if you knew how odious the very name of that 
hopeless fluke [“Little Breeches”] is to yours faithfully.” 

From 1870 to 1875 Mr. Hay was on the editorial staff of 
the New York Tribune, giving in its columns ample testimony of 
his ability and industry. He was First Assistant Secretary of 
State during the latter part of President Hayes’s administration. 
Though besought by President Garfield and Secretary of State 
Blaine to continue in the public service, at the end of his term 
he relinquished the position to devote himself, jointly with his 
former colleague, John G. Nicolay, to writing the life of Lincoln. 
The results of their monumental labors appeared serially in the 
Century Magazine from 1886 to 1890, and the published volumes 
give the completest biographical account of a man and his times 
ever issued in America. For satisfactory reasons the authorship 
of that powerful novel The Bread Winners, though attributed to 
him, remained for many years a sealed mystery, as much so as 
the identity of him “who got the whisky-skin of Gilgal.” His 
appointment as ambassador to Great Britain was in the line of 
precedent and well-deserved promotion. It was an honor worthily 
bestowed and met with cordial approval on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The recognition of the man of letters as a fit repre 
sentative of the United States at foreign courts has kept pace 
with the growth of the literary spirit and the excellence of literary 
production. Walter H. Page at London and Thomas Nelson Page 
at Rome are current examples of the practice. In 1791 David 
Humphreys, an American poet and one of the celebrated “Hart- 
ford wits,” was made minister to Portugal, and afterward to 
Spain. In 1811 Joel Barlow, of the same coterie of poets and 
wits, was appointed minister to France. In 1847 Washington 
Irving, the first American author to gain a distinct and permanent 
recognition in Europe literary circles, was sent as ambassador to 
Spain. In 1846, twelve years after the appearance of his first 
volume of the History of the United States, George Bancroft was 
the first distinctively American man of letters appointed minister 
to Great Britain. From the beginnings of the republic the ac- 
credited representatives of the United States to the court of Saint 
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James have been men of conspicuous ability, of high character, 
and of brilliant accomplishments. One needs but to mention 
John Adams, John Jay, John Quincy Adams, Albert Gallatin, 
Edward Everett, Charles Francis Adams, James Lothrop Motley, 
and James Russell Lowell to note the venerable and illustrious 
names supporting this column of national greatness. Whether 
from the viewpoint of close consanguinity, of intense rivalry, or 
of hostile attitude, the wisdom of such appointments has been 
justified by increased respect for American brain and prowess. 
The appointment of John Hay detracted in no wise from the 
standard theretofore maintained. His highly creditable career 
as diplomatist, journalist, and author marked him as eminently 
fitted for the succession. Too, in some measure, the famous sneer 
and long-standing reproach embodied in the inquiry of the Eng- 
lishman: “Who reads an American book ?” was thus to be removed 
by sending to his capital men who wrote books that are read and 
printed on both sides of the separating ocean. 

As Secretary of State in the cabinets of Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt he was the first of our Jittérateurs to occupy that 
exalted position, though George Bancroft and John Pendleton 
Kennedy had held cabinet places. In handling the gravest prob- 
lems of government—such as issues growing out of the Spanish- 
American War, bringing about and maintaining the “open door” 
in China, involving the Isthmian canal, with its international 
complications, and every other question that confronted him—his 
coolness, wisdom, and statesmanlike appreciation of current and 
coming events showed him unsurpassed by any contemporary 
diplomatist and gave him a rank by the side of the ablest in a 
long line of distinguished predecessors. His literary accomplish- 
ments and training stood him in good stead in the preparation 
of state papers that for clearness of thought and force of expres- 
sion reach a highwater mark. 

It remains to speak briefly of Mr. Hay’s domestic and social 
life as an influence. Good antecedents, native endowments, liberal 
education, and extensive travels were an admirable foundation 
and equipment for the attainment of literary fame, but there were 
other associations contributory to the end. His wife was Miss 
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Clara Stone, daughter of Amasa Stone, a wealthy citizen of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Of congenial tastes and highly cultured, her 
wealth made it possible for him to pursue uninterruptedly his 
literary aims, together with the gratification of wishes dictated 
by love of travel, intellectual aspirations, and offices of great 
distinction. From their home on Euclid Avenue in Cleveland, 
where he worked for some years on the Lincoln biography, re- 
moval was made to one more spacious and elegant in Washington. 
The residence was planned for him by the well-known architect, 
H. H. Richardson, a short time before the latter’s lamented death. 
It is Romanesque in style and has an imposing appearance. To 
me, wont to stroll by frequently, it seemed unfortunate that so 
princely an establishment had not the accompaniment of spacious 
grounds. In the fashionable part of the national capital, historic 
spots and places around it gave a pleasing setting. La Fayette 
Square was just to the south. One block westward stood the old 
home of George Bancroft. Old Saint John’s Church, where 
worshiped the early presidents and dignitaries, was immediately 
across the street. The Cosmos Club, housed in the old home of 
Polly Madison, was nearby. In such an environment the Hay 
home was built with special reference to the tastes and habits 
of a man of letters and a lover of art. In it was gathered a rare 
and valued collection of books and works of art. Here the culti- 
vated owner, in bearing and demeanor a nobleman among men, 
entertained in a style of elegant simplicity and, as far as onerous 
public duties permitted, enjoyed the atmosphere of quiet culture. 
Through many years and in varied wanderings it was a far 
and eventful journey that led from the Indiana frontier to the 
Washington palace, but no milestones that mark it stand out in 
bolder relief or with more permanent luster than the books he 


wrote. 
Zo Ma lle 
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My India experience of quite a lifetime gave me a more 
appreciative idea of our kinship to the higher animals, domestic 
in our homes and fellow citizens on our streets. The Hindu holds 
all life to be common in essence and sacred. I once observed a 
Hindu on the street with his arm around the neck of his cow as 
they walked along. “You seem to like your cow,” said I. “She 
is my mother,” was the reply, and he kissed her on the mouth. 
I once observed a Parsee (fire worshiper), as he passed a horse 
on the street of Bombay, bow deferentially to it. Absurd as such 
incidents may seem, they imply an appreciation with a large 
measure of truth in it. Few persons fully grasp the resemblance 
of animal physiology and psychology to our own. We do the 
animal injustice, ignore his rights and misinterpret his actions. 
So fine a student of animal life as John Burroughs ventured the 
unproved statement that “animal intelligence differs radically in 
its mode of working from rational human intelligence.” The 
thought of Professor Yerkes, of Harvard University, shows a 
more sympathetic touch of that which makes all animate creation 
kin: “Every student of living things knows that to understand 
the structure, habits, instincts of any creature is to feel for it and 
with it. Even the lowliest type of organism acquires a dignity 
and worth when one becomes familiar with its life.” 

Our domestic companions, the dog, cat, horse, cow, etc., 
deserve a full appreciation. I mention especially our canine 
friend because his intelligence, affection, and fellow feeling afford 
the best illustrations of kinship. In physical makeup the resem- 
blance of the muscular, vascular, and nervous systems of almost 
all quadrupeds, built on a bony structure, in outline is the same 
as ours, and the intelligence, in its measure, and the acquisition 
of knowledge closely resemble the human. We no longer think 
of these higher animals as mere automatons, acting simply by 
instinct in some mysterious automatic way. Animal intelligence 
has been studiously investigated in the laboratory and curious 
theories have been propounded of animal thinking and conduct. 
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The question of reason is still in discussion pro and con. This 
writer holds the view that, in the main, just as the higher animals 
in their physical makeup and animal life bear a striking resem- 
blance to man so they do in their mentality. The physical sen- 
sorium of the five senses impinges on a mentality and begets 
thought and knowledge in the same way as in man. Animals 
certainly have thought, a form of mental activity, and if logic is 
a form of activity by which we reach conclusions and acquire 
knowledge, animals certainly reason. They show voluntary con- 
formity to environment. They use means to ends. They reveal 
the same process of perception, judgment, memory, feeling, etc. 
When awake their intelligence seems constantly active, and in 
sleep some of them seem to dream. While not having the faculty 
of speech, they do understand man’s speech to a remarkable de- 
gree, associating the right idea or thing with the word. It is 
claimed that they cannot count; neither can the Yaligan Indians 
of Tierra Del Fuego beyond three, and it is unproved that animals 
cannot count three. The claim cannot be maintained that there 
is a sheer break between animal and human intelligence at the 
point of reason. The striking resemblance to man’s physical 
makeup finds its counterpart in psychology. What, then, is the 
difference but some limitation in certain common faculties, as 
reason, invention, language? Yet even in insects mental mani- 
festations raise the question of the nature and source of their 
intelligence. Take a beehive, with its twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand citizens. The queen manifests regal isolation and dignity, 
puts her eggs one by one in cells prepared for her, and leads the 
colony in migration. The hive workers manifest all the sensa- 
tions, are industrious, scouring the forest and field for materials 
to make their combs, and the honey and other food with which 
to store them. They fit their cells in the best geometric and 
economic form. Think of their temper in repelling invaders, and 
their care for the queen. Mark their cooperation in community 
action. Engineering may be observed in fitting the comb to vary- 
ing situations. The writer has marveled at the fact that where 
a comb, through heat or some disturbance, has leaned, threatening 
to collapse, the alert engineers buttress the weak place. What 
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intelligence in the little brain ganglion, seeming not to depend 
on size. Intelligence has no mathematical dimensions or avoirdu- 
pois. Calling it instinct does not help the matter, and if it be 
rationality, it is either in the bee or in the working of a cosmic 
intelligence that seems to pervade all animate being—and we are 
in the fascination of pantheism ! 

To resume our point on logic: some laboratory workers on 
animal psychology deny all reason in our animal, friends, but 
they cannot prove that a dog does not see an object just as a man 
does. The canine percept produces its concept which is linked 
with other concepts into judgments, or propositions, which are 
put together in syllogisms by the same logical law of thought as 
in human reasoning. If a dog or cat gets burnt the percept of 
heat gives a concept of the same heat. The red flame gives a 
percept of color, yielding a corresponding concept which becomes 
linked with the concept of heat, in the proposition “fire burns,” 
and the dog or cat reasons. In shunning the flame the dumb 
logician has his syllogism just as his higher friend, for he reasons 
in the same way, from observation and experience; that is 

(1) Fire burns (major premise). 

(2) This is a flame of fire (minor premise). 

(3) Therefore this fire will burn (conclusion). 
Thus the mentality of the “mere” animal works in the same de- 
ductive manner as in the human animal. Open syllogisms are 
not always constructed by dogs and cats, for, as in our case, un- 
numbered major premises, not. expressed, have been settled by 
experience or observation and are in mental stock. In deductive 
reasoning we think in enthymemes; that is, one premise is im- 
plied. Generalizations, facts, principles have been settled in our 
thinking and are not repeated. Supplied with these, the mind 
seems to act automatically. We have no reason to hold it other- 
wise with animals, which in their measure reason in the same way. 

So much for logical deduction—reasoning from the general 
to the particular. As for induction, generalizing from particu- 
lars, animals arrive at general facts in the same way. “A burnt 
child fears the fire” ; not otherwise a cat, and for the same reason. 
Animals, too, generalize from particulars and act on common 
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truths. The-law of memory articulates all, as in man’s case. It is 
generally held that animals do not think in abstract or general 
terms, not being able to rise from the particular to the general 
or abstract. Now, it is a rash man that imagines a dog cannot 
discriminate a cat from his own kind when he dashes after her. 
He knows the cat because he has observed and abstracted and 
grouped cat-qualities, carries in his intelligence a general cat 
idea. In the same way that dog has generalized different objects, 
and applies the abstract conception to the concrete. The thought 
process is the same as in man. All this in contradiction to Max 
Miiller, who gives this “chip” from his German workshop: “Man 
alone employs language, he alone comprehends himself, he alone 
has the power of abstraction, he alone possesses general ideas.” 
A “break” there is between man and the lower animals, but it is 
not “infinite,” as Huxley affirmed. While it is true that the animal 
does not seem able to use speech in word utterance, dogs and 
horses do use the meaning of words in long sentences uttered to 
them in commands and other communications. Here is something 
in common, and if there be a purposeful Creator we can infer 
that for wise reasons he set a limit to the power of speech in our 
animal companions, and well for us sinners it is so. As is the 
limitation of the body in many respects, so limitation was set 
where use was not intended. The paw of the dog and the hoof 
of the horse are poor instruments for typewriting, or playing on 
the violin, or pulling teeth. ‘So the intelligence of animals is 
not adapted to the flexible and varied details of reason and speech 
required in man’s sphere. Yet in animals a threefold manifesta- 
tion, in knowing, feeling, and willing, corresponds to the human 
process. Animals gain knowledge of facts and things in the same 
way, by the five senses ; they have emotions, memory, and imagina- 
tion closely resembling the human; and their will acts in the 
same way from motives. 

We are always puzzling about animal intelligence and con- 
duct. The object of this paper is to give a popular illustration 
of the claim here made, and awaken a more appreciative idea 
of the kinship of our dumb fellow citizens. One has justly said: 
“We are animals. We move, touch, taste, smell, see, hear; we 
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sleep, wake, eat, digest, and fail to digest, become diseased, re- 
cover, decay, die; we discern, seize, fear, flee, or fight, all pre- 
cisely as other animals do, and our physical construction and 
mental processes all proclaim our relation to the beast.” In their 
measure, then, our dumb fellow citizens are kin to us in thought, 
feeling, and volitional power, having psychologically the same 
type of mind. Illustrations of this are ample and enable us to 
understand the manifestations of animal life. An observer and 
student in this matter, the writer has collected a large lot of 
instances illustrating the points presented. As here stated, ani- 
mals obtain knowledge of the external world by perceptive and 
consequent concepts woven together by a process similar to human 
thought. Their class of feelings or emotions corresponds very 
closely to ours. They manifest fear, joy, love, hatred, anger, 
jealousy, sexual impulse, etc., much the same as the human. They 
have domestic affection, society likes and dislikes, sense of shame, 
of humor and playfulness, this last especially strong in early life, 
just as mankind. When a flock of lambs line up and dash across 
a field in play there is no reason to think their sense of fun differs 
from that of a group of children romping in the same field. From 
my window, where I write, I have been making a study of two 
dogs which have formed a very interesting friendship. They live 
some distance apart and are taken in by their owners at night; 
but in the morning they meet with delightful affection, exchange 
their nosing salutes, then romp and play by the hour like two 
boys, with noisy affectation of anger and fight. They make com- 
mon cause against any passing dog not of their clique. 

Animals reveal memory, attention, power of association, 
consciousness, and imagination. If language is a signal system 
of expressing thought and emotion by vocal signs, then animals 
can speak, although their capacity in this is very much less than 
in man, by whom it seems capable of indefinite expansion. They 
also manifest a degree of what seems like moral life. It is an 
interesting study to examine some of these matters. The affection 
of these dumb companions for their masters and for children is 
touching. A Mr. Gray went aboard a Boston express and his 
greyhound, which had followed him to the station, tried to get 
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on the train, but was kept out. He then ran round to the window 
where his master was seated, and when the train started kept even 
with the car, but at the end of six miles fell exhausted and died. 
A spaniel of Lynn, Massachusetts, saved his eight-year-old mas- 
ter, who had broken through the ice, by jumping in and holding 
him till a brother arrived and rescued him. A Newfoundland 
dog, barking for help, leaped from a ship in a storm in the Bay 
of Fundy to rescue his master, the cook, who had been washed 
overboard. The cook caught the dog around the neck and sup 
ported himself till rescued, but the dog, exhausted, was drowned. 
Many instances are on record of dogs which have pined to death 
after the decease of their masters. The affection of such animals 
seems more intense than that of human beings. The writer by 
accident shot a baby monkey in India and was subjected to the 
torture of seeing the mother carrying her dead baby in her arms 
for a week. Thompson Seton, writing of a mother bear, called 
in the Indian’s language “woman bear,” describes her affection 
for her baby cub: “Animal? Brutal? Maybe so. But this I tell 
you is the very same feeling, half sacrificial, half selfish, that our 
own women find in the hankering of motherhood, the joy of pos- 
sessing, touching, the little ones born of their bodies.” 

The companionship of animals for us and our reciprocation 
marks our kinship. Here is the rationale of our interest in pets 
and its reciprocity. Poe always slept with his cat. The dog is 
never happier than when taking his siesta at his master’s feet. 
It would seem that some animals exceed man in their affection 
for one another and for human kind. The good offices of our 
canine friends have often been manifested in saving life from 
water, and fire, and other impending dangers. Taffy, a large 
mastiff, saved an entire family that lived on a farm near Lowell, 
Massachusetts. In the night the house caught fire from an over- 
heated stove. The watch dog rushed through the house barking 
till the parents were awakened barely in time to save the children. 
A fire started in the home of Robert Graham of Southington, 
Connecticut, while Rover, the watch dog, was on the back porch. 
He discovered the fire, unlatched the door, rushed to the bed- 
room of his master, aroused him in time to awaken and save ten 
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other occupants of the house. The noble animal, having thus 
saved the family, stood guard over the ruins the next day. Why 
doubt that the emotion and reasoning of this canine resembled 
that of a human ¢ 

Animals often reveal a remarkable memory. The story of 
the dog of Ulysses, which recognized him after an absence of 
twenty years, is possible. The writer saw a parrot flutter in its 
cage with joy at the return of a young man after a year’s absence. 
When released from the cage it perched on the young man’s 
shoulder, cooing and billing with delight. The Chicago Tribune 
gives a marvelous story of a horse that was stolen, and after two 
years the owner met a stranger driving the horse and claimed 
him. In the dispute that followed this test of ownership was 
proposed: that if the horse, when unhitched at the claimant’s 
home, would go to the gate, lift the latch, open the gate, go round 
the barn, open the door, and go into the third stall, it belonged 
there. After two years he remembered the details and went 
through the exact maneuver he had learned. F. Martin Ducan, 
according to the London Mail, claims that the memory of the 
elephant is marvelous, and “that of other beasts of the jungle is 
hardly less noteworthy. Tigers in captivity always remember a 
kindness and recognize a friend, even after the lapse of months.” 
Karl Hagenback, a famous lion tamer, “insists that the power of 
memory is as well developed in animals as in human beings, and 
that wild animals are better endowed in the matter of memory 
than domestic animals.” It is said that he visited a “zoo” to 
which he had sold some animals, and entering the lion house on 
tip toe he called out “Hello” in German; the lions and tigers 
jumped to their feet and greeted him with manifestations of 
glad recognition. 

The question is raised of conscious life in animals, and, as 
we have seen, Max Miiller thinks that “man alone comprehends 
himself.” But it seems plain that if a dog be oblivious of self 
(a high quality in man) he does “comprehend” something of his 
master and the other dogs he meets. Now, consciousness is an 
accompaniment of perception; hence, if a dog be hit with a cane 
he must be conscious of the pain and fear produced or he would 
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be indifferent, like the cane. Whether, like a German professor 
of psychology, he is conscious of his consciousness, and ever 
analyzes it, may be an open question, but not the primary fact 
that his life is made up of consciousnesses. The law of his intelli- 
gence must act in the same way as in the human critic. Con- 
sciousness is involved in memory, very acute, as we have seen, in 
our dumb kin; and as memory is the recalling of thoughts and 
the picturing of objects and events, animals, too, must have im- 
agination. How far this is worked up into constructive thought 
and imaginative conjecturing we are unable to fathom, but there 
must be some analogy to the working of the human mind. A 
dog sitting on his haunches, looking up and down the street, must 
have imaginings of some kind. Analogy would indicate that 
animals in their waking hours have constant trains of thought 
and feeling. Observers claim that dogs have dreams, revealing 
the activity of their brain as the imagination seems to repeat their 
waking activities, in barking, growling, foot movements, etc. 

Our dumb fellow creatures not only have the faculty of 
memory and imagination, but also a manifest capacity of imita- 
tion, doubted by some of the laboratory devotees. Imitation is 
involved in memory. Mr. E. T. Brewster, in “McClure’s Maga- 
zine,” makes this imitation instinctive and a “reflex” action, 
something done without thoyght, but set in motion by a similar 
action, like a yawn started by the sight of it in another. This 
illustration is an admission that much human imitation is done 
in the same way as by animals and our point is made of the close 
kinship of our dumb citizens. This power of imitation, be it 
with or without thought, is seen when a dog imitates vocal sounds 
made by his master, starts to run wher he runs, and plays when 
he plays. It must be by imitation that parrots learn to talk. Mr. 
Allan, a farmer who lives near Stanberry, Missouri, owns a Scotch 
collie which has become a good corn husker. He watched the 
huskers in the field, ran to a stalk and standing on his hind feet, 
pulled off an ear, and with his teeth and fore paws husked it and 
carried it to his master for the wagon. Pleased with his success 
and the approval gained, he repeated his feat until he became 
quite a husker. 
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It is marvelous how dogs will read one’s face. It seems 
like mind reading. Approval or disapproval in a smile or a 
frown is at once discovered. They scrutinize the face, jump at 
the approval or are depressed by the disapproval. An attempt 
to trick a dog into punishment or confinement is readily discov- 
ered. The social or community habits of animals are an interesting 
study. Most animals are gregarious, like man, living in com- 
munities with bosses and leaders in a kind of government. The 
dogs of a community form a sort of unit, repelling those of another 
community. They maintain an interest in their fellowship, play- 
ing among themselves, hunting together, and standing in common 
defense against their enemies. And among themselves there are 
rivalries, jealousies, hates, etc. Touching instances of a kind 
community feeling can be given, where sympathy was manifested 
for a suffering member. This social or fellowship impulse turns 
for companionship to mankind, in the affection of pets of many 
kinds, at the base of which is some feeling of kinship. The sympa- 
thy of the dog for his suffering human friend is wonderful. He 
will stay days by the sick bed in manifest concern for his ailing 
friend. The writer was once in bed for some weeks from pneumo- 
nia, and a family terrier insisted on remaining in the room, with 
an air of anxiety, and leaped for joy when the invalid left his bed. 

This social instinct has a family side for the young, with 
pleasure in their presence and desperate courage in their defense. 
A polar bear was seen to rush repeatedly into a pile of burning 
carcasses and drag out some flesh for her cub. The sheep is notably 
a timid animal, yet the writer saw a ewe, in defense of her lamb, 
face a lurking dog and with a sudden butt send him tumbling 
over. This solicitous interest of animals is seen in the care of 
the male for the female in cases needing his guardianship. As 


I write, a sitting goose has made her nest on the border of a small 
lake nearby. The gander stands guard day and night, warning 
anyone away who might disturb his mate. Canary fanciers must 
have seen how lovingly the male bird brings food and puts it into 
the mouth of his incubating mate. It may be thought that all 
this is merely automatic instinct, but it is of the same intelligent 
nature with the tender care of a good husband for his wife. 
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Something like administering discipline may be observed 
among animals. A cat will endure the rough tugging and claw- 
ing of her kitten till a point is reached beyond endurance, then 
a cuff with her gloved paw ends her annoyance. A hunter saw 
a whining cub following its mother, who, becoming annoyed, 
turned and cuffed the youngster into silence. The instance is 
vouched for of a cat sitting quietly by a stove, tail and paws ad- 
justed in cat pose. A crying child was sitting alone in another 
part of the room. The cat, annoyed by the continued crying of 
the child, got up and walked to it and gave it a cuff on the head, 
as much as to say “Keep still.” The writer saw a young terrier 
in a lady’s lap growling and pretending to bite, when the house 
cat sitting nearby came and stood up on its hind legs by the lady’s 
knee and gave the terrier a sharp cuff on the side of his head, 
ending the noise. When a hen thinks her chicks are able to care 
for themselves she ceases to call them for a find, and will drive 
them away from clinging after her. In such cases there seems 
to be something like a human sense of propriety followed by the 
remedy for disorder. 

Have animals a moral nature? The answer turns on the 
question, What is morality? If morality be the quality of an 
action that constitutes it good, or is conformity to a true moral 
standard, then there is something in the action of animals in their 
conduct toward one another, and toward mankind, that seems 
to have a moral character. In man, sympathy, patience, love, 
kindness, gratitude, faithfulness, courage, etc., are considered 
moral virtues. In our conceit we arrogate to ourselves virtue for 
all our good acts, but call the same acts in animals instinctive, or 
automatic, hence nonmoral. But many of our good deeds may 
be nonmoral for the same reason. E. T. Brewster, a close student 
of animal psychology, writes that animals have “a sagacity often 
hardly less than our own, and a morality sometimes superior.” 
And it may be that vicious animals are not merely nonmoral. 
Professor Bierbower, in his Principles of a System of Philosophy, 
suggests that a kicking mule may be living beneath its privilege. 
It is very interesting to note the good actions and emotions of 
many animals; what intense love, and sympathy, and abiding 
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faithfulness. On the tombstone of a colonel’s favorite dog the 
writer saw this epitaph: ““Man’s most faithful friend.” 

What can be more touching than the frantic efforts of a cat 
or dog to save its friend from death by fire or water? Of this 
we have many instances. In Passaic, N. J., a little girl’s clothes 
caught fire from a blaze which she had kindled, and the family 
cat jumped at her and tried to claw off the clothing, getting badly 
burned in the attempt, but persisted till other help arrived. In 
Boston, Teddy, a house dog, tugged at the skirts of Mrs. Cram 
till she followed him to the barn, where she found her husband 
dying. At Hackensack, N. J., Rex, a Saint Bernard, pulled a 
boy twelve years old and a younger sister from a pond where 
they had broken through the ice. When the noble animal got 
them ashore he ran to the home and brought the father. At 
Edgewood, Massachusetts, a three-years-old child was about to 
be run over by an automobile when the house dog sprang and 
pushed the child out of danger, but the dog was killed. Such 
acts in the human would be credited with moral worth and are 
more than instinct in these dumb rescuers. The good offices of 
the Saint Bernard canine scouts are well known. According to the 
“Red Cross Magazine,” two trained war dogs of the French army, 
Filax and Prusco, have each to their credit one hundred men saved. 
These canine soidiers are seen on the front with gas masks on. 

There are indisputable cases where animals manifest grati- 
tude for kindness shown them. There is the familiar and likely 
enough story of a thorn picked from the paw of a lion that after- 
ward spared the life of the man who had done him this favor. 
Among my clippings is the case of a dog in whose paw a safety 
pin had stuck. Holding up his foot, the sufferer sought help from 
a man, and when relieved licked his hand in manifest gratitude. 
Our dumb fellow citizens differ in intelligence and character, 
quite as much as we do. Some will learn matters taught them 
very rapidly, and sometimes, untaught, seem quickly to pick up 
things from observation. Characteristics such as friendliness, 
good nature, affection, watchfulness, and obedience are much 
more marked in some canines and various animals than in others, 
some seeming surly, offish, jealous, and dull. 
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Most animals try to keep clean and tidy, indeed are models 
for man. ‘This trait is very marked in cats and dogs, and in 
birds, which spend a lot of time at their toilet and in keeping 
their plumage in good shape. From all this it follows that ani- 
mals as well as man have personality, a matter doubted by some. 
But if a person is one who perceives, feels, and wills, thinks, and 
is self-conscious, then animals must have a degree of personality. 
This self-consciousness need not consist of all the capacity for 
introspection and self-analysis that man has, but the perceiving, 
feeling, willing animal, in so far is a person. 

There is, then, so much in common between man and his 
dumb fellow creatures that the manifest kinship suggests the 
question of their rights, which have received scant consideration 
in our systems of ethics. Man has felt bound to respect but few 
rights of his dumb neighbors. They are the subjects of suffering, 
sorrow, and painful bereavement, just as their human neighbors. 
Their rights demand respect and their wrongs should be corrected, 
which will come about when their kinship and real character are 
better understood. Animals should be protected from needless 
cruelty. “A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast” (Prov. 
10. 12). Such comfort should be afforded domestic animals as 
the situation requires. Homes and reserves for birds and wild 
animals are commendable. Societies for the protection of animals 
should be well supported. The reckless slaughter of wild game 
by sportsmen should be prohibited. They, with man, have a right 
to the enjoyment of their God-given life. The boast of a big bag 
of game, irrespective of any food demand, is immoral. The 
writer once carried this subject into the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, but it was not entertained. Of 
course vicious and dangerous animals should be dealt with as we 
deal with vicious and dangerous men. 

The question of the immortality of animals is subject of 
speculation, and by some is deemed absurd. There is no betier 
reply than the statement of Professor Bowne, that the future liie 
of an animal is no more absurd than its present life. Phenomenal 
visions of the dead, if deserving of the credit very confident testi- 
mony gives them, afford a curious evidence of the immortality 
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of the higher animals at least. Two analogous cases are in point: 
The Daily News of England gives the following incident, vouched 
for by officers and a whole company. In the present war an officer 
passionately loved by his men lost an arm in Flanders, and when 
released from hospital was anxious to join his men, but was de- 
tailed to the Dardanelles campaign. He there fell ill and was 
returned to England, but died at 12.30 pv. m. before he reached 
London. The marvelous story is that, at the exact time of his 
death, a company of his loved regiment saw him in their trench 
in Flanders. A sergeant-major said to his captain: “Beg pardon 
—here’s our colonel coming round. I didn’t know he was back 
again.” The officer looked up and there stood the colonel. The 
captain dropped his stick and stooped for it, but on looking up 
the colonel was gone! The officer rushed to company headquar- 
ters: “Did you see him?” he asked the men. “Do you mean the 
colonel? Yes, we saw him standing still, looking down the trench, 
just here, for fully a minute, and suddenly he was not there!” 
Parallel to this is a story in the New York Herald, by the French 
astronomer, Camille Flammarion. A Mr. Graesen had a Saint 
Bernard dog of which he was passionately fond, and which would 
always lie at his feet in his study, and followed him everywhere. 
The dog disliked strangers and was so dangerous that, unknown 
to his master, the family ordered him sent away and killed. That 
evening Mr. Graeson heard a noise at his door, and on opening 
it saw, as it appeared to him, his favorite enter and rub his nose 
against his hand. Stooping down to pat him, the dog vanished! 
Amazed at the incident, he telephoned at once to know what had 
become of his pet. The answer came that he had just been killed. 
M. Flammarion expressed the opinion that a wave thought passed 
from the passionate love of the dog to his master at the moment 
of death. But wherein does this case differ from the incident 
of the colonel devoted to his men ¢ 
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THE RENAISSANCE 


TI am going to discuss this subject in the simplest way possible, 
endeavoring to give a clear, though succinct, account of the whole 
movement of the Renaissance, its rise in Italy, its various phases, 
its spread to France, England, and Germany, and its influence on 
modern civilization. 

In the first place, then, what is the meaning cf the word 
Renaissance? Of course the obvious answer is, rebirth. But 
rebirth of what? Here the answer again is, “Rebirth of classical 
antiquity.” But this answer is altogether too vague. Classical 
antiquity is not one definite thing, but itself represents a long 
period of development. The Greece of Homer, with its religious, 
social, and political life, was a very different thing from the 
Greece of Pericles and the hegemony of Athens, when Greek 
civilization, art, and literature reached the highest expression in 
men like Plato, Sophocles, and Thucydides. So, too, this phase 
of Greek civilization was vastly different from the civilization 
of the Alexandrian period, when, through the victories of Alexan- 
der the Great and the founding of new kingdoms and cities under 
his successors, Athens, even Greece, no longer was the leader of 
Greek life, the center of which was transferred to Alexandria, a 
city not even situated in the homeland. Now it is precisely this 
Alexandrian civilization which was the subject of the rebirth, of 
the Renaissance. 

The very essence of ancient Greek civilization underwent a 
complete change in Alexandria, Antioch, Tarsus, and Pergamos. 
Greece itself lost forever its political supremacy. Art, philosophy, 
literature became entirely different from what they had been in 
olden days when Athens was the center of the civilized world, 
when her poets and philosophers were the greatest the world had 
ever seen and were destined to influence the world of literature 
and thought through all the centuries yet to be. The Alexandrian 
literature bears all the marks of decadence. It was no longer 
based upon the deepest things in man’s nature, no longer popular, 
traditional, identical with the very life of the people, but it be 
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came more individual, more cosmopolitan, more learned. It drew 
its inspiration and sources not, as of old, from the heart of the 
people, but was a literature of the student and scholar, and was 
chiefly a matter of form: “Art for art’s sake” was its motto. Such 
was the civilization of the Alexandrian period, which forms the 
real subject of the Renaissance, and the student of both cannot 
fail to be struck with the many points of resemblance between 
the two. But the Renaissance of this Greek civilization was not 
direct. It came through the civilization of Rome. It must be 
remembered that at first the Renaissance was largely a Latin 
revival, that the study of Greek came later, and that even Petrarch 
was unable to read Homer in the original. The writers studied 
and imitated were not Greek, but Latin, such as Vergil, Horace, 
and especially Cicero. It was only later that Homer, and espe- 
cially Plato, affected deeply the Italian Renaissance. Now the 
important fact to note in these Latin writers is that they are 
almost entirely close, even slavish, imitators of the Greek. 
Vergil’s A°neas is made up of the Iliad and Odyssey, while his 
Bucolics are very closely imitated after the Alexandrian Theocri- 
tus. So Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Catullus, Ovid, are all fol- 
lowers of the Alexandrian school of poets. It cannot be too often 
repeated that Roman civilization in the time of its glory was 
entirely borrowed from Greece; philosophy, history, drama, 
lyrical poetry, epics, art, are all pale reflexes of the original 
Greek. 

And so we have come to the answer to the question: The 
Renaissance is the rebirth of what? It is the rebirth of Greek 
civilization, especially the Alexandrian period, through the 
medium of the Roman writers. And now, why should there be 
a rebirth? Why did not the above civilization develop normally 
and gradually? Simply because of the destruction of the Roman 
Empire and the long period known as the Dark Ages. For nearly 
a thousand years all the brightness of the intellectual and artistic 
life of Greece and Rome utterly died out, and was unknown, only 
to revive with the Renaissance. What were the reasons for this 
death ? 

1. The Fall of the Roman Empire; due to the corruption of 
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the people, the vast increase in slavery, the gradual substitution 
of barbarians as soldiers in the armies of Rome in place of the 
old free citizens, and, finally, according to Gibbon, Christianity 
itself. 

2. The incursions of the Northern barbarians, the overrun- 
ning of the fertile fields of Spain by the Visigoths and Suevi 
(whence the Spanish nation), of Gaul by the Franks (whence the 
French nation), and even Italy by the Ostrogoths and the Lom- 
bards. 

3. We can easily imagine the turmoil and confusion pro- 
duced by this state of things. Roman civilization sank before 
the onslaught of rude barbarians, the cities, even Rome itself, 
were largely destroyed, ancient temples, palaces, statuary, were 
demolished. All Roman laws and customs fell; a sort of anarchy 
ruled in their places. But here a new and powerful. element 
enters to add to the confusion: Christianity. The old gods were 
overthrown, the new and revolutionary doctrines of the one God, 
immortality of the soul, rewards and punishment after death 
arose, with the idea of heaven, purgatory, and hell, and jilled all 
men’s minds. With their thoughts fixed on the world to come 
they regarded this world with suspicion and almost hatred. War, 
famine, pestilence, oppression, made life, to the men of the Middle 
Ages, a long pilgrimage over the dreary desert. They turned 
their eyes to the world to come, seeking there a reward and com- 
fort for the present sorrows. 

One of the results of this state of mind, due to Christianity, 
was the way men looked on the ancient classics. The early Chris- 
tian Fathers, like Saint Jerome and Saint Augustine, were ac- 
quainted with them, for they were the only textbooks used in 
the schools even centuries after the fall of Rome and the intro- 
duction of Christianity. It is curious to see the struggle in the 
breast of men like Jerome and Augustine, over their love for 
the classics and their Christian distrust of the pagan writers. 
Thus Saint Jerome cries out: “Unhappy wretch that I was, I 
fasted and I read Cicero. After having passed the nights without 
sleep, and shed bitter tears at the memory of my faults, I took 
Plautus in my hand.” He then relates his celebrated dream: 
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how, transported before God, he was scourged by the angels, and 
when he tried to defend himself by saying that he was a Chris- 
tian the angels replied: “No, no; you are a Ciceronian. Where 
your treasure is there is your heart also.” And he promised God 
no more to read profane books. But in spite of this love for the 
classics on the part of the early Fathers their religious views pre- 
vailed, and little by little the great writers sank into oblivion. 
This is especially true of the Greek writers. All through the 
Middle Ages Greek was practically unknown, and what men knew 
of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, etc., was only through translation 
into Latin or brief summaries. The Latin writers, Vergil, Ovid, 
Statius, ete., were more or less known, but, distorted by supersti- 
tion, even made to furnish symbols of Christian truth, and utterly 
unappreciated from the standpoint of art. 

To sum up, then, the spirit of the Middle Ages, in contradis- 
tinction from Antiquity and the Renaissance, they were only the 
period when these various elements—the mutilated remains of 
the Roman Empire and civilization and literature, the hordes of 
barbarians, and Christianity—mingled their streams before form- 
ing the broader and deeper-flowing river on the bosom of which 
humanity now sails. Of course the first result was confusion, 
and it lasted for hundreds of years. Now the Renaissance is not 
merely the rebirth of classical antiquity, it is the beginning of 
modern civilization, itself the result of those three united streams. 

The Renaissance is usually supposed to begin with Petrarch 
(1305-1374), but it was no sudden, spontaneous outburst. It 
was the end-period of a long process. Already in the thirteenth 
century a vast step was taken out of the darkness and ignorance 
of the Middle Ages to the light of modern times. I need only 
mention the building of the great cathedrals, the founding of the 
University of Bologna, and, above all, the Divine Comedy of 
Dante. Yet even Dante still belongs to the old order of things. 
He is not an innovator, nor does he inaugurate a new period of 
civilization. He closed an epoch rather than opened one. The 
man who begins the Renaissance is Francesco Petrarch. It is 
strange to think that he, so utterly different in mental attitude 
from Dante, was seventeen years old when the latter died. Yet 
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the changes which he represents had been slowly prepared by his 
predecessors. As we have seen, the study of the Latin language 
and literature had never fully died out in the Middle Ages. Espe- 
cially in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Vergil, Ovid, 
Statius, Livy, were read more and more, not, however, as examples 
of literary excellence, nor as revealing the culture of antiquity, 
but as mines of practical wisdom, or as supplying quotations and 
examples for philosophical and theological discussion. The 
classic writers were made to fit in with medieval ways of thinking, 
and thus subordinated to the then existing state of civilization. 
With Petrarch, however, comes a complete change in all these 
respects. For him the classic writers were the ne plus ultra of 
elegant form; he strove to penetrate into their spirit, to appre 
ciate fully the peculiar excellence of each one, and, above all, to 
clear antiquity from its barnacle-like covering of medizval tradi- 
tions and superstitions and to present Roman civilization, its 
learning, science, and art, as it really was. To him the Middle 
Ages were a period of degradation which had long hidden from 
view the past glories of Rome, and he now broke away from the 
present and the immediate past and turned his eyes back to 
ancient times. In so doing he founded the Renaissance in Italy 
and laid down the lines in which all students of classical antiquity 
were to follow. In all these respects Petrarch is justly regarded 
not only as the founder of classical scholarship, but as the founder 
of modern civilization as well. He has been referred to by more 
than one historian as the Columbus of a new intellectual world. 
One of the most important phases of the Renaissance is the 
philosophy of the times. This was largely a revolt against the 
scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages and especially a revival 
of Platonism. It was in 1439, when Pletho came as a dele 
gate to Florence, to the council called to consider the question 
of uniting the Greek and Roman churches, that the western world 
had revealed to her for the first time Plato in all his splendor. 
Among the most enthusiastic admirers of the new philosophy was 
Cosmo di Medici, and, in order to have a fitting head for the 
Platonic Academy he contemplated organizing, he caused to be 
educated at his own expense the gifted son of his physician, 
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Marsiglio Ficino. There is a veil of poetry over the meeting of 
the Platonic Academy. To Ficino Plato was a saint, and he kept 
a lamp burning before his image. To him Platonism meant a 
harmonizing of Christianity and philosophy, while Pico della 
Mirandola, beautiful, young, noble, and learned, summed up the 
intellectual ideal of his own life in the words: Philosophia verita- 
tem quaerit, scientia invent, religio possidet. 

Now all this wonderful life is reflected in the art and litera- 
ture of the Renaissance. I have no space here to discuss the dif- 
ferent schools of painting, or even to do more than mention men 
like Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, and a multitude of others. 
The same is true of the literature. This too reflects the whole 
life of the epoch, and the best way to get an idea of the true spirit 
of the Renaissance is to read the works of such men as Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Bembo, Benvenuto Cellini, but especially Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso and Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 

We have time only for a few words on the Renaissance in 
other countries besides Italy, where it took its rise. It was a 
hundred years after the beginning of the Renaissance in Italy 
that it took real root in France, chiefly through Francis I (1494- 
1547). It was politics that first led him to Italy, where he 
claimed the crown of Milan and where he won the battle of 
Marignano. He became imbued with a taste for Italian art and 
culture and invited many famous Italians to his court. He was 
called the Father and Restorer of true culture. In Italy the 
Renaissance was chiefly irreligious. In France the new learning 
and the new religion, Greek and Heresy, became almost synon- 
ymous. Turning now to Germany, we shall see that the Renais- 
sance there is also a hundred years behind Italy. Nor on the 
purely humanistic side did it reach the rank attained in Italy, 
although we do meet some great names here, among whom are the 
famous Reuchlin, Melanchthon, and especially Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam, who, although a Hollander by birth, lived many years 
at the University of Basel. The Renaissance in Germany was 
in all respects a theological movement—in short, the Renaissance 
in Germany is the Reformation. Very often people look at these 
two movements as entirely different, one an esthetic movement, 
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the other a purely religious one. But they are both due to the 
same causes working on different nations and under different 
circumstances. The spirit back of the Renaissance, as I have 
said, is the revival of individuality; the critical spirit breaking 
away from the corporate life of the Middle Ages and developing 
the individual on all sides. Now this spirit in Germany brought 
about the Reformation. The great Italian Humanists applied 
the laws of critical scholarship to establish texts and to elucidate 
the meaning of the Greek and Roman writers. Reuchlin, and 
especially Erasmus, did the same for the Bible, and the great 
masterpiece of the latter was his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. This made men once more read the Bible. The same 
critical spirit in Luther and others compared the simple doctrine 
of Christ with the vast organism of the Roman Church. And so 
the Reformation arose—which is only the triumph of individual- 
ism in religion as we have seen it, in Petrarch, Michael Angelo, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, a triumph in the field of art and litera- 
ture. 

I have room left for only a word on the Renaissance in Eng- 
land. The insular position of England made it take continental 
movements more slowly; and so it received the influences of the 
Renaissance and Reformation at the same time. It is true that 
Chaucer, one hundred years before, shows the influence of early 
writers of the Italian Renaissance, Petrarch and Boccaccio, but 
the wars with France, which lasted nearly a hundred years, de- 
ferred the new movement. If we can give any date at all for 
such a general movement as the Renaissance in England, it is 
perhaps the year 1536, when Henry VIII passed the Act of Supre- 
macy. Singularly enough, this was almost the very year when 
the Italian Renaissance began its century-long period of decline. 
The Renaissance in England, then, was the aftermath of the whole 
movement in Italy, France, and Germany. The influence of the 
Italian and French Renaissance on England was almost entirely 
literary. The great writers of Italy were translated and univer- 
sally admired. This was especially true of Harrington’s version 
of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso and Fairfax’s version of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered. The influence of Petrarch was especially 
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felt. The Renaissance in France also influenced England chiefly 
in the form of literature. One phase of the French Renaissance 
was the translation of the classics, This made them available 
not only to the French themselves, but also to the English edu- 
cated class, who all were thoroughly familiar with the French 
language. Many of these French translations of the classics were 
retranslated into English, the most famous being Amyot’s ver- 
sion of Plutarch’s Lives, translated by North. The influence of 
this book can be seen all over the plays of Shakespeare. It is 
interesting to note that the only book we are sure belonged to 
the Bard of Avon is a copy of North’s translation of Amyot’s 
French version of Plutarch’s Lives. 

The Reformation which had started in Germany and had 
so deeply affected France was now adopted by England as the 
state religion, and “this change in state religion, adopted by the 
consent of the King, Lords, and Commons, though it was not 
confirmed without reaction, agitation, and bloodshed, cost the 
nation comparatively little disturbance.” Thus the influence of 
the German phase of the Renaissance in England showed itself 
exclusively in religious matters. 

It is interesting to see how this great movement, which 
started in Italy and thence spread to the other lands, died out 
early in the land of its birth. The Italian Renaissance practically 
closed when Pope Clement VII and Emperor Charles V signed 
the contract at Bologna in 1530. This contract proclaimed the 
principle of monarchical absolutism, supported by papal authority, 
itself monarchically absolute, which influenced Europe till the 
French Revolution. “A reaction set in against the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. The Council of Trent (1545-1563) de 
creed a formal purgation of the church, affirmed the fundamental 
doctrines of Catholicism, strengthened papal supremacy, and be- 
gan the movement known as counter-Reformation.” Italy and 
France felt the baleful influence of this Council for two hundred 
years. Italy, especially, sank into a state of degradation and 
impotence which it shook off only in the French Revolution. 
Foreign invaders occupied its territory; literature, art, morals, 
religion, all sank to their lowest depths. 
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We have thus had a glimpse of the stream of civilization 
from the time of Homer, down through the Alexandrian period, 
Rome, Renaissance, and the present. What will the future be: 
a progress or a retrogression? Some, like Ambassador Bryce and 
Sir William Ramsay, tell us the world to-day is no better for all 
its amazing discoveries, its railroads, telephones, and wireless 
telegraphy. Others, like Hegel, look on civilization as the gradual 
development of a sense of freedom, a moving toward a distant 
goal: that perfection which Renan has called the law of gravita- 
tion of humanity. However that may be, we can see there is a 
vast difference between the past and the present, the one so simple 
and naive, the other so complex. As Matthew Arnold says: 


Who can see the green earth 

As she was at the sources of time, 

Who thinks as they thought— 

The tribes who then roam’d on her breast, 
Her vigorous, primitive sons? 


The world to-day is a great buzzing confusion, and the minds of 
men reflect the vast complexity: 


This tract, which the river of Time 

Now flows through, with us, is the plain. 
Gone is the calm of its earlier shores. 
Border’d by cities and hoarse 

With a thousand cries is its stream. 

And we on its breast, our minds 

Are confused as the cries which we hear, 
Changing and shot as the sights which we see. 


And at times it seems that 


Repose has fled 
Forever the course of the river of Time. 
That cities will crowd to its edge 
In blanker, incessanter line; 
That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on its banks, 
Flatter the plain where it flows, 
Fiercer the sun overhead. 
That never will these on its breast 
See an ennobling sight, 
Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 
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And yet, as we look back over the centuries and see the vicissitudes 
through which civilization has passed, how a period of decadence 
has been followed by one of advance, and how in general we be- 
lieve the world is better to-day than it ever was, we take hope for 
the future that a time will come when the discordant elements, 
clashing truths, vast complexities of our own day will be de 
veloped into a higher and nobler unity: 


Haply the river of Time, 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream, 

May acquire, if not the calm 

Of its earlier mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the gray expanse where he floats, 
Freshing its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the ocean, may strike 
Peace to the soul of the man on its breast. 


As the pale waste widens around him, 
As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out and the night wind 
Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 
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THE NEW DAY 


Ir you had been in a congregation in Los Angeles one Sunday 
morning about ten years ago, when a certain preacher in fear 
and trembling began his happy pastorate in a noble church, you 
might have heard him announce his initial text: “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly” ; and if you had been present when he delivered his fare 
well sermon to a Brooklyn congregation before departing for 
California you might not have been surprised to have heard that 
same wonderful text: “I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” 

When you shall make your first visit to Camp Kearny, Cali- 
fornia, with its more than 25,000 glorious young soldiers, and 
shall step into the hospitable Hostess House which the kindly 
beneficence of a generous woman has made possible, you will find 
over the huge fireplace, with its crackling logs and cordial com- 
fort, these same omnipresent assurances of the loving Lifegiver 
who came and taught and suffered and tasted death that all might 
live: “I am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” 

As I settle myself for several hours with my books, as the 
train speeds me back to my joyful labors after four strenuous 
days among the soldiers in the camp, why does my magazine 
almost fall open at a brilliantly written editorial entitled “Chris- 
tianity the Religion of Life’ (Mrruopist Review, January, 
1918) ? and the motif which sings itself in exquisite cadence all 
the way through an exhaustive discussion is the favorite refrain: 
“T am come that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” And is it merely a casual coincidence that, 
in these days of intrigue and bloodshed, life, and not death, should 
be the popular and persistent theme ? 

In all nature about us death abounds that life may much 
more abound. God in his mercy and goodness administers a 
divine law of compensation in favor of order out of chaos, and 


— 
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happiness out of sorrow, and light out of darkness, and good out 
of evil, and love out of hate, and life out of death. It is one 
of the miracles of spiritual dynamics. In nature action and 
reaction are equal, but God, standing within the shadows keeping 
watch above his own, graciously provides that all of the reactions 
of the moral universe shall be more than equal, and shall steadily 
advance the interests of order, and happiness, and light, and 
goodness, and love, and life. No man who is a misanthrope or a 
cynic can interpret life; only those who are exuberantly in love 
with life can scale its summits or fathom its depths. 

I had just reached the writing of this phrase, “exuberantly 
in love with life,” when the morning sun slipped up over the 
horizon and spilled its golden glory over my desk and manuscript, 
and in riotous beauty bade the world a radiant good morning. 
Out of the rains and shadows of the night a new day was born; 
the birds attuned their songs, and the flowers began to straighten 
up their drooping heads, and the callas lifted up their white 
chalices for a draught of new life: birds, and sky, and sea, and 
silent mountain, and picturesque landscape, and barnyard fowl, 
all in a prompt and blissful responsiveness to the source of life, 
and light, and power, and beauty, and the old new sun seeming 
to say, “I am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” No one can be “exuberantly in love 
with life” and not find his own life enlarging and the lives of 
those about him improved. Life is contagious, and we cannot 
enter into the fullness of life ourselves and all life fail to be 
enriched. Christ’s message to the world was life, and life “more 
abundantly.” He came to bring life and immortality to light. 
When I asked the religious workers of Camp Kearny upon what 
subject I should talk to the soldiers, they replied, “Talk to them 
about life!” The mission of Christianity in the world can all be 
compacted in these four letters L-I-F-E. Christianity goes into 
paganism, where the blight of death is over all, and saves the 
lives of babies and the women. It lifts the pall which deadens 
the mental life of ignorance and superstition, and it fosters the 
life of soul and spirit. Christianity in civilized lands places a 
steadily higher appraisement on life, and the measure of the serv- 
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ice of any profession or philanthropy is its protection and enlarge. 
ment of life. Child-labor must go because it imperils life; the 
liquor traffic must forever end because it destroys life; all vice 
is doomed because its victim is life. None is more highly honored 
and beloved than the faithful physician and surgeon, because the 
conservation of life is his one supreme purpose; and the greatest 
triumphs of genius in this world war have not been in the mon- 
strous fighting machines which have devastated and destroyed, 
but in the marvelous resourcefulness of the medical corps as they 
have been able to conserve and recover the lives of the soldiers, 
Their preventives, and cures, and surgical triumphs have been, 
indeed, the miracles of this awful war. 

The Red Triangle, which is conspicuous in every cantonment 
and on every battlefield and behind all the trenches, and which is 
heroically and affectionately ministering to the soldiers every- 
where, reminds us who are civilians at home that life is three-fold 
—body, mind, and soul—and the abundant life which Jesus came 
to bring into the world likewise includes, in all their fullness, the 
life of soul, and mind, and body. 

A New Day is dawning upon the world; a day in which 
there will be a larger life—spiritual, intellectual, physical. 

On a recent Sunday morning at Camp Kearny, just after 
breakfast, I met by invitation a little group of thoughtful soldiers 
who just wanted to talk about the profounder things of life as 
related to the great war. They asked questions and I endeavored 
to answer them ; and as I conversed with these bright boys I found 
myself saying to them that this war is lifting humanity out of 
ruts into which it will never again descend. You know a grave 
is only a little deeper rut, and there is no doubt that society, and 
even our religion, was in some quarters and respects working its 
way into deeper and still deeper ruts. The genus homo is natu- 
rally, unpardonably, bestially selfish. It is every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost. A downright selfish man 
is only a beast living for himself, and for himself alone. This 
war has suddenly announced to every American family that they 
are existing for something else than for “me and my wife, my 
son John and his wife.” The American people are now giving 
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the flower of their youth, and the savings of the years, and the 
ease and comfort of their homes, in defense of the homes, and 
lives, and institutions and ideals of nations some of whom speak 
other tongues and are the products of wholly different environ- 
ment. The seclusion and selfish security of the American nation, 
smugly defying any infraction upon its fetish of the Monroe 
doctrine, are gone forever. A world brotherhood has suddenly 
been discovered. The hideous savagery of Prussian frightfulness 
has aroused all who are believing in the defense of those who 
are weak. The devils of the Potsdam gang in their murderous 
banditry have held up a peaceful and prosperous and unsuspect- 
ing age, and demanded both its money and its life; and the 
slight differences of languages and nationality could not keep 
Italy, or Canada, or France, or England, or America from coming 
up in the defense of Belgium, and Poland, and Serbia, from the 
deadly clutch of the Prussian homicide. A world conscience and 
a world brotherhood have at length been established. We are in 
this war in self-defense just exactly as much as if we should be 
awakened at midnight with cowardly robbers prowling through 
our homes and purloining our goods; and we are just as much 
justified in seeking the defeat and destruction of German mili- 
tarism as that Kansas Methodist preacher was when he shot 
seven guerrillas who were attacking his home. When someone 
criticized him, as a preacher of the gospel of peace, for killing 
these marauders, he replied, “I never was so sure I was doing 
my duty. Each time I fired I asked God to direct my aim; and 
I also prayed that God would have mercy on their souls!” 

“Every lover is a soldier,” is a classic maxim. 

You should have heard the cheers of derision of the soldiers 
at Kearny the other night when I told them that I had heard a 
man say that his conscience would not permit him to take a gun 
and go to war even in defense of a righteous cause, but he would 
be willing to stand up and be shot down for a principle; and that 
in reply I had said that such a position was unpatriotic and 
anemic; for when a man is not ready to fight for the right, and 
merely stands up to be shot down, such a man is not only of no 
use to the cause of right, but he is in the way; for when he is 
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shot down it takes valuable time, the time of men who are 
willing to fight, to bury this useless pacifist. I can hear their 
yells now! 

Custodianship implies protection and resistance, when neces- 
sary, not from motives of anger or revenge, but in discharge of 
the responsibility with which we have been charged. A police 
man would be of no service if he were willing only to be shot down. 
He must get the offender; and if the offender against law and 
order is about to shoot the officer must use his gun first. The 
world must be taken in the condition in which we find it, and 
not in the idealistic condition into which it will some day be 
brought by the influences of Christianity. God would never for- 
give the American nation if we did not go to the help of the Lord 
and humanity against the mighty war lords of Germany; these 
international bandits whose ruthlessness spares neither mothers 
nor children, homes or temples, wounded or old people. The 
promptness with which the allies have met the savagery and 
intrigue of the Prussian is a notice served to coming generations 
that murderous autocracy will never be tolerated. A New Day 
has dawned. Small nations, by cooperation, are to be made as 
strong as the most powerful, and weak peoples as mighty as the 
strongest. This is the Christian principle applied to international 
conditions. ' 

The unspeakable depth of depravity and foulness into which 
Prussianism is now seeking to drag the German people is utterly 
unbelievable. Prussianism would make breeding animals out of 
the German women. It is now understood that the systematic 
debauching of the Belgian girls and women was officially author- 
ized for the purpose of rearing offspring for the future “defense 
of the Fatherland.” What are called “lateral marriages” are 
now being arranged in Germany, by which the young women 
whose husbands are in the army can form a temporary union 
with the men who are at home for the purpose of rearing children 
to take the places of the men who are being killed in the war. 
And, moreover, the widows on account of the war are encouraged 
to marry the men who have been crippled by the war, all for the 
frank purpose of rehabilitating a population which ruthless war 
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has tragically decimated. Thus are the divinity of motherhood 
and the exquisite beauty of womanhood dethroned by changing 
the whole land of Germany into a vast official human stock farm 
for breeding purposes. The whole thing is so revolting to Chris- 
tian ideals as to lay upon Christian idealism the holy task of 
ridding the world of a mad militarism which has lost its last 
vestige of nobility and humanity. I say again, God would never 
forgive the American nation if it had not gone, heart and soul, 
into this righteous conflict for the freedom of the world. A New 
Day has dawned. Wherever, on the whole round globe, any 
people or nation suffers to-day, the cry for help will be heard and 
heeded by those who are able to afford succor and comfort. 

This is the day of sacrifice and service, and men and nations 
are finding the supremest goals of happiness in service and sacri- 
fice. To be sure, for years as Christian virtues these graces have 
been inculeated and practiced, but they have now become the 
daily exercises of all true citizens and patriots. Who ever sup- 
posed that for the benefit of those whom we have never seen, and 
for the future prosperity of our own country, which we may never 
live to enjoy, our whole nation would gladly submit to wheatless 
and meatless days, and without resentment would accept heavy 
taxes upon incomes which in many cases are already altogether 
insufficient? The American people will never go back to a pro- 
vincial and ironical indifference to what has been called foreign 
missions, or to a cold-hearted disregard of those who live in 
poverty and vice in the purlieus of our great cities. Suddenly 
the woes and joys of others have become the joys and woes of 
ourselves. Recently, in Belgium, the man in charge of the public 
food distribution station could not find women to do the cleaning 
and scrubbing. He was directed to the home of a noble Belgian 
woman for advice, where he found a group of titled women 
assembled. When he stated that women were not available for 
these menial tasks, these elegant women themselves volunteered, 
and daily in turns a sufficient number of the women reported at 
the food depot to wash the dishes and scrub the floors. It was 
also told some time ago how one of the Mrs. Astors of New York 
found herself, when working in one of the Y. M. ©. A. huts in 
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France, serving coffee to a soldier boy who, the summer before, 
had been a dining-room servant on her private yacht. 

It is, indeed, a New and wonderful Day. Life, and not 
dogma—Christ, and not Creed. This is the new and better day 
when all sectarian and denominational disputations are to be 
crowded out of the arena by the bright glory of a life “hid with 
Christ in God.” For a long time we thought that a Christian was 
determined by what he believes, but our belated understanding 
is now discovering that a Christian is one who lives: “For me to 
live is Christ.” “Only essentials count.” The controversialists 
have wasted so many sermons and books on trying to dissect what 
they call the doctrine of the atonement that they have had no 
spirit or temper or time left to persuade men to accept the Christ 
who died for them. And disputants have had such a time defining 
the sublime doctrine of sanctification, and telling just how hard it 
is to get, and how easy it is to lose, that they have forgotten that 
nearly all that Jesus said on the subject could be compacted into 
his lovely utterance, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God!” 

Is this New Day to begin with the end of the age, or with 
the physical reappearing of Jesus Christ? There are many 
sincere people who are confidently looking for the immediate 
coming of Christ that he may set up his earthly Kingdom, but I 
fear these are hopes born of the misgivings of some of the Master’s 
devoted but timid followers. They have persuaded themselves 
that truth cannot win in the conflict with error, that there is not 
power enough in the gospel to save the world from wreck and 
ruin, and that Jesus must come in Person to prevent the catas- 
trophe of sin. The Methodist Church has never shared in the 
belief that the gospel would lose its power, or the blood of Jesus 
its efficacy to redeem, and, hence, we are not thinking of the New 
Day as being ushered in by the physical return of Jesus; but we 
are just as confidently believing that the sunburst of the New 
Day will be such a coming of the spirit of Jesus and such a recog- 
nition of the Gospel of Christ as have never been known. Christ 
is the Dayspring of the New Morning. Christ is the New Day. 
Not Christ appearing in physical Person in Jerusalem, or 
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Shanghai, or London, or New York, or Los Angeles, but Christ 
coming everywhere in the power of the truth he taught, and the 
sacrifice he made once and forever two thousand years ago; every- 
where: from Jerusalem to Japan, from Damascus to Iceland, 
from the Manger in Bethlehem to the crowded tenement in the 
city slums, to the gorgeous palaces of the rich, to the haunts of 
brilliant scholarship. Already there are the bright premonitions 
of this approaching day—and the purple shadows of the long 
night are giving way to the golden glories of the new dawn. Christ 
will yet “draw” all the world to himself, and every knee shall 
bow and every tongue shall confess that he is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. The greatest miracles are yet to be seen in 
the world-wide acknowledgment of the love, and peace, and serv- 
ice, and sympathy, and sacrifice of the once forgotten and de- 
spised Nazarene. 

The one great, powerful, and exquisitely beautiful word of 
the New Day is love—human love, divine love. 

As I rambled one day over a mountain trail I came to a cozy 
little cabin. No one was at home, but as I looked through a win- 
dow I saw a motto on the wall, “God is love.” There was a small 
bench in front of the little house of love, and I sat down awhile 
and rested me there. 

Yes, it is a New Day—it is the day of the Greater Love! 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” The Day—“Der Tag”’—of murderous 
Prussianism is a day of unspeakable slaughter, and rape, and 
arson, and frightfulness. The New Day of the new world will 
end forever human fiendishness. After Der Tag of fiendish 
Kaiserism a German prisoner was found with a child’s hand in 
his pocket. His life was the prompt penalty he paid. A French 
prisoner was compelled by his captors to plunge both of his hands 
into a kettle of boiling water. On a recent Christmas one little 
French girl asked her mother, “Will Santa Claus bring me back 
my hands for Christmas?” O, their treatment of the babies and 
their mothers has doomed Kaiserism to the lowest hell! When 
the complete tragic story of this war shall have been told civiliza- 
tion will so indignantly revolt that militarism will be buried for- 
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ever under the holy maledictions of an outraged world conscience. 
The New Day will know nothing but the “Greater Love” which 
suffers and sacrifices to save life. A year ago last November 
Lance-Corporal Charles H. Anderson, of a London regiment, was 
in a Y. M. C. A. hut in France with a dozen other men, when 
accidentally the safety-pin was withdrawn from a bomb. The 
corporal shouted a warning to his comrades, seized the bomb and 
rushed to the door, intending to throw it into the field. But the 
five seconds had elapsed before he could get ‘the door open. He 
thereupon held the bomb in both hands close to his body in order 
to screen the other men in the hut. He and one other man were 
mortally wounded by the explosion, five men were injured, and 
the remaining five escaped unhurt. The government has awarded 
the Albert Gold Medal to the memory of the heroic corporal. 
“Greater love!” The New Day will be the day of the greater love. 
When the day of carnage shall have ended, the motto of a long 
and beautiful day of peace will be “Greater love’—“Greater 
love!” 


Yes, the New Day is the day of love—the love day! The day 
of Christ! 
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“THAT MORNING” 


Paris on Marcu 23, 1918 


THERE is only one “That Morning.” You heard it referred 
to for a week after the great event in international war history as 
“that morning.” Some people here in Paris spoke of it as “that 
awful morning.” But generally it was referred to just as “that 
morning.” Once in a long while one still speaks of it as “that morn- 
ing when the Boche fired the big gun the first time.” The date 
was, to be exact, Saturday morning, March 23. It is still referred 
to as “that morning” indefinitely, instead of by date, because — 
the morning itself was so indefinite, the sense of danger unseen 
so horrifying, the exact thing that was causing this danger so 
ghostlike and uncertain, that the whole atmosphere made it im- 
possible for us to think with any exactness. 

The Germans had been threatening a daylight raid on Paris. 
In the early part of the war they had actually carried out several 
daylight raids, but that was before the Paris system of defense 
guns and aviators had been established. But now, in addition to 
the almost nightly raids over Paris, the Boches had sent word 
that they would come over by the hundreds some bright day soon. 
The night before we had had a raid, and several people had been 
killed. The week before, on March 11, we had been raided by 
more than thirty machines and more than a hundred people had 
been killed, six or eight of these being in a hospital. Paris was 
on an uneasy seat. Imagine, then, the consternation that was in 
the heart of every sane man when, on “that morning,” at seven 
o'clock, bombs (or at least we thought they were bombs) began 
to drop here and there all over the city at regular intervals, fifteen 
minutes between times. This was as regular as clock work. The 
Germans are regular and systematic if they are nothing else. The 
whole city thought that this was the long-promised air raid. But 
there were no planes to be seen even by the strongest glasses. The 
city was panic-stricken. The schools were dismissed and the 
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children sent to the abris. The shops were closed. The subway 
stopped and the entire tramway system ended. There wasn’t a 
taxicab on the street, and even the Agent de Police and the Gen- 
darmes were conspicuous by their absence. Now and then an 
American could be seen walking hurriedly along the street as if 
he was desirous of getting to some place as soon as possible ; likely, 
to his hotel. Paris for one solid morning, “that morning,” looked 
for all the world like a village on a western plain on a cold Novem- 
ber morning before the people are up and about. It reminded one 
of some “deserted village.” John Masefield, in The Old Front 
Line, gives us a graphic description of Hebuterne, a village in 
the old Somme region which is absolutely deserted. He describes 
it in these words: 


Many of its walls and parts of its roofs still stand, the church 
tower is in fair order, and no one walking the streets can doubt that 
he is in a village. Before the war it was a prosperous village; then for 
more than two years it rang with the roar of battle and with the business 
of an army. Presently the tide of the war ebbed away from it and left it 
deserted, so that one may walk it now, from end to end, without seeing 
a human being. It is as though the place had been smitten by the plague. 
Villages during the Black Death must have looked like this. One walks 
in the villages expecting at every turn to meet a survivor, but there is 
none; the village is dead; the grass is growing in the streets; the bells 
are silent; the beasts are gone from the byre and the ghosts from the 
church. 


And this was Paris on “that morning.” 

In the building where I happened to be sitting at my type 
writer on “that morning” the French employees fled in terror 
from the unseen death that they thought was dropping out of the 
skies from far out-of-sight German Gothas. It was a weird feel- 
ing, and we Americans had to admit to ourselves that it was an 
intensely uncomfortable feeling. Every fifteen minutes “that 
morning”—Bang! a big explosion, which sounded as if it were 
in your very building, would shake the city. Between explosions 
one peered anxiously with glasses into the clear skies, but there 
was nothing to be seen. Then “Bang!” another supposed bomb 
would drop on the city. At first people hurried pell mell and 
panic-stricken to the abris and about the streets—and then there 
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was absolute silence, a silence that made each successive explosion 
all the louder, until after two hours every explosion sounded as 
if a powder magazine had gone off next door to you. Windows 
were shattered everywhere. 

I thought of a silly thing in the midst of it all. The 
phrase “somewhere in France” has so burned its way into our 
war-time vocabulary that when a wideeyed American woman 
anxiously said, “O, where are they? Can they see them? Can’t 
the aviators locate them? Will they kill us all ?” 

“Where are they? They are ‘somewhere over France,’ that’s 
all any of us know. That’s all the airmen know. They have been 
hunting them from one end of the sky to the other with every 
available airship, but the Boches are so high up in the air that 
they can’t even locate them,” I added. 

And that seemed to be the exact situation. Up there in the 
air “somewhere above Paris,” every fifteen minutes what we sup- 
posed were German planes were dropping death all over the city 
and who knew which one of us would get it next? Who knew 
which building would be hit? None of us dared—and none of 
us cared—to prophesy. We just sat tight and waited, working 
when we could get our minds on our work. I am ready to ac- 
knowledge that I didn’t have the slightest idea about what I was 
trying to write on “that morning.” 

I guess, after all, in all wars, and especially in this one, it is 
the uncertainty that kills the soul. The uncertainty of that awful 
“missing” list; the uncertainties of that lurking, hidden, unseen 
U-boat; the uncertainties of those who wait back at home—the 
mothers, wives, children who do not hear for months from their 
loved ones; the uncertainties of news from the great battles. 
Even here, in Paris, as I write this article the second battle of 
the Somme is going on and we do not know as much about it as 
the folks at home do. We are not told. We only hear that the 
Germans are in Noyon, and the rest is full of uncertainties: the 
uncertainties to those at home of the locations of our boys; the 
uncertainties of the locations of the enemy, and surprise attacks ; 
all of these uncertainties were summed up into one great, appall- 
ing uncertainty on “that morning.” Al] we knew for certain was 
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that death was hovering above us, behind that great expanse of 
blue, someyvhere. 

I never saw a prettier or a clearer morning in Paris. It was 
a warm, clear, bright, sunny spring day. There was not a single 
cloud in the sky behind which the German aviator might hide. 

“How did they ever get up so high without our machines 
knowing it?” was the question on every hand. 

One man attempted to answer this question in my hearing 
by saying, “Why, the Gothas arose from the earth twenty miles 
back of their own lines, so that our resonators couldn’t hear them. 
Then they gradually arose to such a height that when they crossed 
their lines into ours they were not detected. Then by the time 
they got over Paris they were so high that our airmen can’t get 
up where they are and can’t even see them.” His explanation 
wasn’t very satisfactory, but it was the best we had. We grasped 
at any straw on “that morning.” 

Then came the explanation that the Germans had a great 
dirigible, up in the sky somewhere, that was so large that they 
could fire a gun from it, and that they were using this as a base 
and were firing shells from an airship. Of course it seemed im- 
possible, but not so impossible as the supposition that ordinary 
planes could hover around Paris all day and drop bombs regu- 
larly every fifteen minutes. The seeming impossibility of the 
machines staying in the air this long over Paris occasioned the 
first doubt about its being ordinary planes, and the dirigible 
theory was the next theory that was advanced. Then came the 
theory that it was a big gun that had been placed somewhere in 
a field outside of Paris, or in a woods; and that this gun was 
being fired by compressed air. That accounted for the fact that 
it could not be heard. Then the question was raised as to how 
the Germans could get a big gun located. The answer was that 
the pieces were carried in bit by bit on air ships. 

There was even a rumor that these shells were being fired 
from Paris itself. All “that morning” rumors were rampant. 
The town was seeing artillery history made and didn’t know it. 
We were all having a privilege that we did not realize at first, on 
“that morning,” for we were in one of the world’s largest cities 
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when that city was being shelled by a gun that carried a shell— 
a nine-inch shell—more than seventy-five miles. 

“Impossible!” said an artilleryman with whom I ate lunch 
that day, just after an official communication from the French 
government had announced that what we all thought were air 
bombs from Gothas were shells from a long-distance gun. 

“Impossible!” said a gunner on one of our battleships which 
was then in a French port. “I’ve been at this game all my life. 
We have on our boat the finest guns that are made. Not even 
the Germans have a gun that touches ours in the United States 
Navy. We have guns that are going to surprise the world. I 
know how much care and work and money it took to produce a 
gun that would shoot twenty-five miles, and I know that it isn’t 
possible for the science of artillery to jump that big a stride at 
once.” I didn’t know, so I didn’t dispute him. Ordinarily the 
mere fact that I do not know doesn’t hinder me much, but in these 
war days I find myself growing astonishingly conservative, and 
sometimes meek as a lamb when an argument is on over military 
matters. 

“Impossible,” said a group of officers that I met in an officers’ 
hotel in Paris. “It simply cannot be done.” 

“There ain’t any such animal,” said another, referring to the 
old story of the exclamation of the fool when he was shown a 
giraffe and told what it was. 

“Tmpossible,” said the Frenchman. One of my friends was 
at Nice, recovering from a severe illness contracted in Paris, and 
he said that, when the bulletin boards flashed the news that an 
official communication from the French government had an- 
nounced that it was a long-range gun that was bombarding Paris, 
one that would fire seventy-five miles, a crowd of wounded and 
convalescent French officers, nearly a hundred of them, stood 
about the bulletin board in Nice waving their hands, gesticulating 
wildly, yelling, excited, red-faced, talking in a perfect riot of 
words. He could not understand what they were saying, but one 
word hissed its way out of that bedlam every second from a 
hundred lips, and that word was “Imposseeb!” “Imposseeb!”’ 
“Imposseeb !” which is the nearest I can come to reproducing the 
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French word impossible. They pronounce that last syllable as 
if it was a long “e” with a hiss in it. And, in spite of the fact 
that at noon on “that morning” the French government officially 
announced that it was a long-range gun, the general verdict was 
“Tmpossible.” 

We did not know it, we who were in Paris “that morning,” 
but war history was being made. “That morning” will stand out 
forever in the annals of’war. “That morning” will change war 
as much as the U-boat has changed it. “That morning” will 
change war as much as the air plane and the dirigible and the 
wireless have changed it. It is a morning that ought to be re 
membered ; a morning that ought to be carefully chronicled, with 
all of its fact and all of its human psychology, and that is the 
very reason that I am making this word photograph of it to the 
best of my ability. 

About three o’clock the shelling ceased, after having thrown 
about twenty-five shells into Paris. “Impossible!” was still the 
verdict. Even the next day, which was Sunday morning, when 
the British officially announced that it was a long-distance gun 
that was throwing nine-inch shells seventy-five miles, many said 
“Tmpossible!” All that morning the shells dropped. I attended 
church service where my friend Bishop McConnell was preaching. 
Just before we entered the church a shell fell within a few squares 
of that church, and while he was speaking three shells fell, and 
in spite of that I remember his sermon, at least in outline. 

That Sunday these shells fell just as they had the day be 
fore. We timed them all day and they came on schedule. They 
also stopped on schedule after twenty-five had been thrown into 
the city. The police department developed a new kind of “Alert” 
alarm for this shelling of Paris. It took the form of Agents de 
Police going about the city with a drum to warn the people of 
the shelling. It was amusing to see them, especially when they 
were followed by a lot of boys beating tin pans up and down the 
streets, much to the embarrassment of the dignified officers. Then 
on the third morning, Monday, March 26, we had become used 
to the shelling and the business of Paris went on as usual. The 
fact that now we knew where they were coming from eased our 
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minds. The uncertainties of “that morning,” when we thought 
they were bombs falling from air ships, had knocked the nerve 
props from under us. Now that we knew what they were we 
went about our usual tasks, as did Paris, with utter nonchalance. 
On the fourth morning the shelling started again, but about nine 
o'clock it suddenly stopped. No official announcement was made, 
but a well-confirmed rumor went around the city that the French 
and English aviators had located the big gun and that they had 
silenced it with bombs. True, it had been necessary for several 
of the best airmen in the business to fly down to within a hundred 
feet of it in order to make a clean hit, and several of the best 
fliers of France had been killed by machine guns in the attempt, 
but the gun was silenced on the fourth morning. As I write this 
is all that we have. No official announcement has been made. 
This is another one of the uncertainties of war. And there are 
still those who say that it is “Impossible,” and that some other 
explanation will be made of this mysterious shelling. I do not 
know. I do not claim to be a military expert. I am simply a 
photographer. I am photographing the thing as I saw it for those 
who could not be here to see. This is the picture to date, written 
the day after the gun was silenced. 

But this is not the end of the story, even to date. The official 
German announcement this morning is in this terse sentence: 
“We shelled the entrenched camp of Paris with a long-distance 
gun yesterday.” This sentence fully protects the Germans accord- 
ing to their ideas of international laws, which forbid shelling any 
city unless it is a camp of war entrenched. This sentence is con- 
sistent with the general submarining of hospital ships, bombard- 
ing hospitals, and killing women and children. 


lin & eg 
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A NEW BASIS FOR TREASON 


Traitor is a word frequently heard in these days, and much 
shunned. I purpose making clear that it may with justice be 
applied to some men who now wear miniature flags in their lapels, 
cheer each passing regiment and occupy platform seats at many 
a patriotic rally. 

That incisive writer on political conditions, Mr. William 
Hard, has made a strong plea against the use of the word in any 
connection. But I believe that there is at least one definition 
under which its employment is legitimate. That definition de 
clares a traitor to be one who seeks to thwart the highest pur- 
poses of his nation. What are the purposes of the United States ¢ 
President Wilson compressed them in the phrase, “To make the 
world safe for democracy.” Subsequent speeches have made 
clear that by this he means the securing of peace to each nation 
and a chance for the largest development of her own life which 
shall not endanger the life of any other. The immensity of this 
program can scarcely be grasped by one living amid the settled, 
democratic institutions of America. But it is the one program 
which holds out most hope for mankind, and is worthy of the 
sacrifice of any man. If it can be brought to pass, the day of the 
realization of the kingdom of heaven will not be long delayed. 

What threatens these high purposes? Germany? Two 
things are in store for Germany: military defeat and political 
liberalization. With the consummation of either her menace 
passes. Japan? To be sure, some of her leading papers have 
protested against the democratic emphasis placed upon the aims 
of the Allies. But when these purposes are pressed by two such 
mighty nations as England and the United States Japan will 
never oppose them. What, then, threatens? What always consti- 
tutes a world danger-spot? Mr. Walter Lippmann, the most 
searching writer in America upon matters of international rela- 
tions, has said that you will find trouble whierever you have a 
combination of natural resources, cheap labor, markets, defense- 
lessness, corrupt and inefficient government, Where are these 
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conditions to-day fulfilled?+ In the land where you find natural 
resources, of coal, iron, and other minerals, so extensive that they 
have never been fully measured; where human labor is so cheap 
that in many cases animals cannot compete with it; where is one 
fourth of the human race largely without modern instruments 
of industry ; where there is almost no navy and a worthless army ; 
where the government has almost gone out of existence. The 
name of that land is China. 

Careful observers realize the presence of this menace. In 
1916 Mr. Lippmann wrote: “The trouble being prepared by the 
weakness of China will trouble the world. It will haunt its peace. 
And no clairvoyance is needed to prophesy that, if China is unable 
to stand on its feet and assume control of its own affairs, innocent 
people the world over will pay taxes for armaments, and those who 
are boys to-day will perish on distant battlefields.” During the 
last six months Dr. J. A. Macdonald, editor of the Toronto Globe 
and leader of Canadian journalism, has been investigating condi- 
tions in China. This is his conclusion: “The world cannot be 
made safe for democracy until China is made safe for its own 
peaceful peoples and for all law-abiding strangers. China alone 
is big enough, resourceful enough, potential enough to be either 
a blessing or a cursing to all the world. A strong China, sound 
in its political morality, and wisely led in its national purposes, 
means security in the Orient and safety for the world. But a 
weak China, disturbed in its political life, disorganized and 
divided, means death for itself and hell for the democracies of 
the world.” These men are not alarmists. They are simply 
students of the affairs of nations, and they know that it is non- 
sense to talk about making the future safe by adjusting the boun- 
daries of Poland and Alsace and the Trentino while this running 
sore is left in the heart of Asia. A large part of the problem, 
therefore, of making the future of the world safe is the problem 
of making the future of China safe. And how is this problem 
to be solved? Closely examined it will be found two-fold. It is 
necessary, on the one hand, to secure China from external aggres- 
sion, and, on the other, to secure her from internal exploitation 
by the development of her human and material resources. When 
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these two things have been accomplished China will have ceased 
to be a menace to the peace of the world. Until they are accom- 
plished the purposes of the United States are not achieved. 

The League of Nations to Enforce Peace may secure China 
from external aggression. That phase of the problem, at any 
rate, may be left with confidence to the ordinary processes of 
diplomacy as long as diplomacy continues inspired with the spirit 
of to-day. But such external security is not enough. Of itself it 
would probably do no more than secure in power the inefficient 
rascals who are at present exploiting the nation. What steps 
can be taken to bring about the internal development of China? 
There is at present much opinion favoring some form of inter- 
national participation following the war: Call in experts in all 
lines from all lands. Bring constructive engineers to build the 
needed railways, deepen the canals, tame the rivers. Bring traders 
to set up factories and introduce the refinements of western life. 
Bring in officers to drill and lead the army and the police. Bring 
in experts to frame laws and, as long as is necessary, administer 
them. Or, as it has been expressed, let all the nations band to- 
gether in an effort to do for China about what the United States 
has done for the Philippines. But the stern fact remains that 
when you have taken the utmost contribution of the expert you 
will still have but started. You will still be far from reaching 
the deepest sources of trouble, and these sources must be reached 
before you find the basis for permanent safety. What are some 
of these fundamental necessities ? 

New Standards of Living. The death-rate of infants in 
China is the highest in the world, being by some stated to be 
eight deaths among every ten infants during their first year. 
Tuberculosis takes a frightful toll from every rank of society. 
Epidemics sweep away every year thousands who should be con- 
tributing economic factors. In the city in which this is being 
written there is'now present a plague which has swept down 
from the north with a mortality rate of one hundred per cent. 
Yet you will find it on page one, paragraph one, of almost any 
system of political science that you cannot rear a strong state on 
a foundation of weak individuals, 
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New Standards of Literacy. China is a land where about 
two per cent of the population has an intensive but unbalanced 
education; another seven or eight per cent can read and write; 
and ninety persons in every hundred are illiterate. If it is im- 
possible to form a strong government of any kind on a foundation 
of weak individuals, how much less possible is it to build a 
democracy on a foundation of illiteracy. »No matter what else 
may be done, as long as there remain untold millions in the heart 
of Asia who are totally out of touch with the life and progress 
of the rest of mankind the future is not safe. 

New Standards of Morals. The most disastrous failure in 
the internal life of China to-day is a moral failure, and as long 
as “squeeze” is an accepted thing in every walk of life what chance 
is there of inducing the hard-pressed official to forego his share 
when the opportunity presents itself? Yet what chance is there 
for a strong national life until the almost universal official cor- 
ruption is done away ? 

New Attitudes Toward the Foreigner. Suspicion of the 
foreigner is not yet gone. Why should it be? China still sees 
some of her territory in foreign hands, her resources coveted and 
wrung from her, and finds many foreigners, secure in their extra- 
territoriality, ready to abuse her people as the meanest of man- 
kind. Yet it will be impossible to put through any extended 
plans for internal development while this suspicion persists. The 
opposition—even the passive opposition—of four hundred million 
people is a factor not to be despised. 

New Standards of Spiritual Life. Very few, even among 
the men who have studied the problem of the future of China, have 
seen the significance of the need for new standards in the realm 
of the spirit. But it is a fact, as Chesterton has asserted and 
James attested, that our attitude toward life is more important 
than our position in it. Think, then, of a land where the masses 
believe the air peopled with ghosts and devils and evil forces of 
more kinds than the Occidental mind can imagine. Conceive of 
the cumulative effect on the human spirit of at least three hundred 
million people living in a daily atmosphere of terror and dull 
despair. What possible chance is there to build a flourishing, 
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forward-looking democracy on such a foundation? If all the 
other obstacles were removed which lie in the way of those who 
would insure the future of China, and this one remained, it would 
still be impossible to regard the outcome as assured. 

Who is attempting to meet these fundamental needs in the 
diplomatic problem of China? At present, only one man: the 
missionary. 

The Medical Missionary faces the hygienic problems without 
much that might be desired in equipment, but he does face them. 
And by keeping everlastingly on the job he is managing to plant 
the leaven of better living conditions in this tremendous lump. 
By and by, we are promised, others will take up this work. But 
if the present experience of the China Medical Board (the Rocke- 
feller enterprise) furnishes any criterion they will find them- 
selves dependent upon the man who, as a medical missionary, has 
learned the needs and language and spirit of the people. 

The Educator Missionary sees elaborate paper plans laid out 
for the defeat of the illiteracy of the land. He also sees those 
plans swept into the discard by every temporary emergency that 
may arise, and he keeps on providing, not only the models, but 
also the largest part of the working force. China is the only 
mission field in the Orient where this is the case, and as long as 
the condition continues he can know that he is doing a work upon 
which the safety of the rest of the world is dependent. 

The Evangelistic Missionary may furnish the butt for much 
sarcasm in the smoking-rooms of the steamships or the hotel 
lounges of the ports. But he remains the only man who is doing 
anything that holds out a promise of success to do away with the 
causes of moral failure in the life of the people. He remains 
the man who is nearest to the Chinese, and thus has opportunity 
to plant the idea of the genuine disinterestedness of the foreigner 
and his desire to see China achieve her highest destiny. He re 
mains the only man who is unceasingly at work to remove that 
spiritual atmosphere of defeat which precludes any real advance. 

In the Orient the traveler is not likely to go far before hear- 
ing it said that “the Chinese make better servants before the 
missionary comes.” Thank God! For pauper, cringing, illiterate 
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labor is the sure sign of an undeveloped state, and the undeveloped 
state is a constant menace to the safety of the world. The faster 
the Chinese rise out of the “good servant” class (in the smoking- 
room sense of that term) the faster will the day come when China 
can hold her rightful place among the nations. 

And that is what the missionary is doing. He is not going 
around under a pith helmet, with a Bible in one hand and a palm 
leaf fan in the other, saying, “God bless you, my brother. Don’t 
you want to be saved?’ But he is getting down amidst the loath- 
some physical conditions, the mental sterility, the moral near- 
sightedness, the spiritual terror, and the exclusive distrust in 
which the mass of the Chinese live, and doing a work which must 
be done if the menace is to be done away which China presents 
to future world safety. 

So the next time I meet a man who “doesn’t believe in mis- 
sions,” or who thinks “this is no time” to be asking for large 
sums with which to make missionary work effective in China, I 
have a new and bitter word to say to him. I once would have 
accused him of spiritual blindness. Now I shall accuse him of 
treason to the purposes of the United States and her sister democ- 
racies in this struggle for the future of the world. 


\ Matcha, 
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UNTRAVERSED CONTINENTS 


Dan Crawrorp has said that there are vast areas in central 
Africa where the forests are so dense, so clothed in perpetual 
night, that for centuries no ray of light from the sun has pene- 
trated to the earth beneath. Only the fringes of these vast areas 
have been explored or touched. Many men yet must needs die 
from the effects of these torrid zones before new trails will be 
cut through the unexplored vastnesses. Wherefore the same is 
a parable. There are many new trails in the domain of thought 
and imagination that will respond to the new vistas of light and 
beauty. What wonderful discernments are awaiting development. 
They almost stretch out invisible hands and implore us to dis- 
cover them. It was a cartoonist as much as if not more than any- 
one else who gave us the Hawaiian Islands. He pictured a child 
whose skin was of the hue of those islanders, in mid-Pacific, 
stretching out hands beseechingly eastward to “Uncle Sam,” be 
hind whose seeming stoicism was a mind to embrace the little 
one, which thing he did when that little one said, “Take me, O 
take me!” That cartoon was like the splendor of a sudden 
thought. Instanter Congress threw the Constitution around that 
pearl of the western seas, and where that instrument of American 
freedom goes the flag goes. 

What sleeping provinces of thought and imagination, like 
the sleeping princess in the legend, are ready to spring into vigor- 
ous life and service at the touch of the might of a human spirit. 
They almost cry out, O for the touch of a human hand, the might 
of mind to mirror us amid the things already mighty! There are 
vast reaches in our own being which are like the higher latitudes 
and altitudes in undiscovered countries. We may dream the life 
we are never to mix with. We may image the show of those 
things, those fashions, we hardly shall know in this life. We may 
stand on the heights of our own life and get glimpses of a height 
that is higher still, die to the old, live to the new, grow stronger 
by each to-morrow, rise on the stepping stones of our dead selves 
to higher things. Who will go for us? Whom shall we send? 
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And Opportunity stands ready to serve us by saying, Here am I. 
Send me, send me! 

Was not Paul such an explorer? “While we look, not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” How Jesus challenged the slumbering 
spirit of his disciples to “Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, 
for they are white already to the harvest.” He saw the whole 
village coming to him; coming over the mountain, down the hill- 
side, across the valley; coming to him because a woman who had 
been touched by his Spirit had been awakened, and had caught 
the upward and heavenly trail of a new Life, and plowed her way 
through the prejudices and spiritual lethargy of the villagers to 
open to them this same heavenly trail. “And many of the Samari- 
tans believed on him for the saying of the woman.” But the up- 
ward and heavenly trail she opened to them did not stop with her 
word. “We have seen Him—Him—for ourselves, and we know 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” She 
had sighted the upward and heavenly trail of an unexplored 
spiritual continent that led up to the Son of God himself; other- 
wise her words would have been full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. O the new trails that are yet to be followed up through 
the tropical luxuries of redeeming grace. In trailing clouds do 
we come from God, who is our home, and by the same token that 
lets new splendor in new splendor can go out. God in you the 
hope of glory. In the Ephesian prayer Paul well-nigh annihilates 
all temporalities, all boundaries, all human limitations of the 
finite to declare the fullness of God: “Able to do—exceedingly— 
abundantly—above—all—that we are able—to ask—or to think— 
according to the power that worketh in us.” Literally, according 
to the spiritual dynamics that energize in us. And it is by a 
measurement of the immeasurable riches of God in Christ Jesus. 
Here is not only a single glint from a nugget of gold, but light 
from unfathomable and hidden mines of Divine Truth. And 
more still is this fact: our most commonplace circumstances may 
be used as chart and compass to new and greater explorations of 
this Divine Truth. Wherefore, 
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Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush aflame with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes! 


Even a dark and painful circumstance may be used to find a 
brighter one. A purpose and passion yet unborn may be as 
gentle and silent as the music of the moon, but aroused may be 
as potent, terrible, and sudden as the voleano. There was never 
a nettle without a dock, never a rose without its thorn. For 
every pain there is an open palm ready to serve and ease that 
pain. The hand that reaches up and out for the riches that are 
sweeter than the honey and the honeycomb may be pricked with 
many a sting ere that sweet nectar is secured that classic lore 
saith the gods feed upon. When thought and imagination have 
reached their utmost tether comes Faith, through silence and 
from the trembling stars comes Faith, from tracts no feet have 
trod before, to show us these heavenly trails lest some low aim 
should lead us to think God does not fulfill himself. If the top- 
most elm can gather green from draughts of balmy air, why may 
not a soul, a spirit, enkindled with celestial fire, find Life, and 
more Life, and Life in abundance in the great Giver of all life? 
In the flesh grows the branch of this life, but in the soul that 
branch bears fruit, and more fruit. Wherefore this Soul in us 
is always beckoning us to new daring, to leave the flesh to the fate 
it was fit for. Man walks in two worlds, his feet upon the clay, 
and may stick, anon, in the clay, but his head is up among the 
stars whither he aspires. But this heaven is not reached by a 
single bound. No height is attained by a sudden bound. A bitter 
disappointment may send one exploring for riches never yet found 
on sea or land, riches of Divine Grace one never knew before, nor 
little thought were meant for men. Bereavements send us in 
search of the consolations of Eternal Life not thought possible 
before. Every circumstance may be used to advance farther and 
deeper into the higher latitudes and altitudes of the wonderful 
love of God! Throes? To be sure! Are there not 
Two points in the adventure of the diver: 


One—when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge, 
One—when, a prince, he rises with his pearl? 
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Throes? Yes! They make the low nature better and start one 
for the upward and heavenly trails. Wounds in the back tell a 
bad tale of the soldierman who finds his way back to camp, but 
the crimson plowing down the face, the breast torn and bleeding— 
these tell a tale of fierce and face-to-face conflict with the foe; 
and when such a “Sammy” comes marching home (and, please 
God, he will) we shall throne him as our Phidippides, and shout, 
Rejoice! We conquer! Democracy is saved! 

Scenting these upward and heavenly trails, we may follow 
on to know, may feel the thews of an Anak, the pulses of a Titan’s 
heart, have the mental might to write an “In Memoriam,” or a 
“Saul,” or an “Tliad,” or a “Hamlet,” or a “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
or a “Paradise Lost”! It must be done! God must fulfill him- 
self in many ways lest one good custom, one good and great thing, 
should corrupt the world. Not all the great iliads and epics and 
tragedies and lyrics have been written. Some never can be. 
Despair is not of God. This is a fine old world yet. It is pretty 
badly shot up, a little spent, perhaps, but still is an able combatant. 
A child yet in the gocart? Even so! But, patience! Give it 


time to learn its limbs. A Hand still guides! 


Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns each smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain! 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


For so, and only so, shall we find new trails to undiscovered 
continents of thought and feeling and life. For so, and only so, 
shall we be able to go worthily into paths others have opened up 
before us! 


Each faculty tasked 

To perceive Him has gained an abyss where a dew-drop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? confounded it shrivels at Wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought? how purblind, how blank, to the Infinite Care! 

Do I task any faculty highest, to image success? 

I but open my eyes—no more, and no less, 
In the kind I imagined full-fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod! 
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“Pantheism”? Yes! but the higher pantheism! Pauline! “All 
are yours, ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s”! Mighty David 
would try to snatch Saul from the precipice, wake him from his 
dreams, set him clear and safe in a new light, so that out of Saul 
new harmonies may yet proceed, when he sings to him, 


Each deed thou hast done 
Dies, revives, goes to work in the world; until, e’en as the sun 
Looking down on the earth, though clouds spoil him, though tempests 
efface, 
Can find nothing his own deed produced not, must everywhere trace 
The results of his past summer-prime, so each ray of thy will, 
Every flash of thy passion and prowess, long over, shall thrill 
Thy whole people, the countless, with ardor, till they too give forth 
A like cheer to their sons, who, in turn, fill the South and the North 
With the radiance thy deed was the germ of. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE—THE WATERMARK. II 
(Continued from the May-June Number) 


ONE more great word is watermarked within; visible when the 
light shines through. 
IX. ImMMoRTALITY 


Dr. R. Martin Pope says: “Our acceptance of immortality on the 
Christian basis depends entirely on the kind of impression which the 
transcendent personality and life of Jesus convey to our spirit.” 

That is true, but the belief in life beyond the grave is not exclu- 
sively Christian; it was in the world before Jesus came. Although 
brought fully to light only by him, it was ever an innate premonition, 
part of the watermark in aboriginal human nature, before there were 
philosophers to argue it or prophets to announce it. Seers and sages 
even before Christ taught it; Aristotle: “Whatsoever that be within 
us that talks, thinks, desires, animates, is something celestial, divine, 
and consequently imperishable”; Socrates, when the cup of poison 
was bringing death to his lips: “You may bury me if you can catch 
me. That which you bury will not be Socrates. . .. 1 am certain 
that there is something hereafter, and something better for the good 
than for the bad.” 

But the basis of man’s belief in a future life is broader and 
deeper than the reasoning of scholars and sages, as well as antecedent 
to the New Testament. The primitive races showed signs of pre- 
sentiments and apprehensions like those which Aristotle and Socrates 
entertained. The wild untaught red Indian found on this continent 
by our forefathers in the beginning did not imagine this life to be all, 
but believed that, beyond the golden gates of the west and the red 
splendor of sunsets, there were happy hunting grounds for the good 
Indian. 

In all ages there has been in man the apprehension of a spirit- 
world unperceived by bodily senses, surrounding or pervading the 
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physical world; and also the expectation of continued spiritual exist- 
ence beyond this present life on earth. A sense of something in him 
that was not born to die is liable to stir in every man, whether savage 
or civilized. In quaint Henry Vaughan’s words, at times “we feel 
through all our fleshly dress bright shoots of everlastingness.” This 
expectation is as necessary to any worthy life for man as it is inherent 
in his constitution. If the wages of virtue were dust man would not 
have the heart to endure for the fate of the worm and the fly. The 
general law and custom of God’s universe seems to be that what is 
necessary is provided. And so this needed preintimation of future 
existence is inwrought in the tissues of the soul, part of the Watermark 
in human nature, in order that there may be in man adequate reason, 
motive, and inspiration for worthy, courageous, and noble thinking 
and living. 

We have now enumerated the items in the contents of the Holy 
Scripture, written not with ink, but by the spirit of the Living God; 
not on tables of stone, but on the tablets of the heart. And these 
items—Truth; Right; God a Creator and a Moral Governor; Free 
Agency; Moral Accountability; Sin and Guilt; Atonement, Repent- 
ance, Forgiveness, Salvation; Immortality—these make up the bulk 
and substance of religion. There is full warrant for speaking of the 
“substance of religion,” for these very intuitions, lying like shadows 
in the depths of the soul, or like gleams of light across the mind, are 
evidence that religion is substantial. Only substance could cast such 
shadows, only a real source of radiance diffuse such light. 

In his Foundations of Belief, A. J. Balfour speaks of “beliefs 
which everybody holds,” and says that investigations into the ulti- 
mate grounds of belief had better begin with those practically uni- 
versal beliefs. Borden P. Bowne spoke of “beliefs which we hold, not 
because we have proved them, but which we sometimes try to prove 
because we hold them”; he might have said just as truly, “they held 
us.” They are the response of the soul to what we have seen to be 
watermarked in the human constitution. 

At this point the moral integrity of the Maker is involved. If 
these inwrought convictions do not point to realities, then the Creator 
who made man thus has practiced deception on us. This is not only 
morally impossible but scientifically absurd, for John Tyndall, an 
honest man of science, said: “Even from a purely scientific stand- 
point we discover a VERACITY aT THE Heart or TuHIN@s.” Science 
finds everywhere in the universe an honest God, not made by man, but 
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maker and lover of honest men—not of ribald scoffers, earning a 
living by vilifying Christianity and defending vile literature venders. 

Science reports that it finds no instance of any creature cursed 
by the Creator with an instinctive craving, a constitutional need or 
capacity, for the satisfaction of which there is in that creature’s 
environment no supply, nothing corresponding to the innate desire. 
Science finds that cravings and expectations congenitally implanted 
in even the humblest creatures appear to be guaranteed by the System 
of Things, like notes indorsed by the Bank of the Universe. 

Because it is not credible that the Veracity at the Heart of 
Things, who has never been caught deceiving even a worm or a black 
beetle, has lied to his noblest creature, therefore is it scientifically cer- 
tain that man’s innate moral convictions correspond to realities, that 
Religion’s world is actual, factual, and that the Holy Scripture within 
us is authentically in the handwriting of Him who cannot lie. 

Religion is real. 

To those, however, who give religion no place in their hearts 
and lives, of whom it may be said, “God is not in their thoughts”— 
to such religion seems unreal. Misconceptions as to the nature 
of religion, its place in the life of man, and its value to the world, 
are numerous, various, and as absurd as crass ignorance and shallow 
minds can make them. Some surmise religion to be a fraud, or a 
disease, or a dream, or the fad of a few peculiar people: at any rate not 
a reality nor a necessity. 

1. Certain ignoramuses, some of whom pose as profound 
thinkers and even write scientific-philosophic treatises, but most of 
whom are incapable of rational thought, hold religion to be entirely 
a human invention. Samples of this class appear now and then in 
the newspapers. This one was a Leadville mining man interested 
in holes in the ground. In one hole his money was buried; it was 
called an “investment”; in another hole he expected all there 
of himself to be buried. He could not form any idea of a soul living 
after his body was dead. He held that all religions were of human 
origin, frauds that could only gain credence among the superstitious 
(mental weaklings like Isaiah and Paul, Washington and Lincoln, 
Wellington and Gladstone). He left all this and more on paper to 
be read as his funeral service. His declaration ended, “I leave the 
world with no fears of an angry God and expecting no favors from 
his hand.” The next authority on the origin of religion was a less 
distinguished citizen. One April morning, instead of going to busi- 
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ness, he went t+ a pond, sat down in health and comfort on its margin 
and wrote with a pencil on a pad: “I have swallowed a bottleful of 
laudanum. So soon as I feel it taking strong effect, I will throw 
myself into the water. Perhaps right is the only way to live, but 
some of us get badly treated for trying. To get along in this world 
you must be a rogue. As to a soul and a hereafter, I never could 
see anything in it but a gigantic fraud, produced by a lot of men 
who go to college to learn the art, and when they come out go about 
holding terrors before the eyes of people to make them believe it is 
to their interest to support this army of loafers in good keep.” It 
seemed to his acute and powerful mind holding these views that 
the logical and becoming thing was for him to leave his “dearly 
loved wife,” as he called her, to struggle alone while he sought the 
peace of Nirvana by the easiest route. As for his not having a soul, 
it is scarcely our duty to dispute his own declaration. Perhaps he 
knew best about himself. He was found in the pond not far from 
another drowned animal, having written on the pad that he felt 
no remorse and was not ashamed. Fortunately for us, the dog in 
the pond had no pad, but whatever views the quadruped held, if it 
had any, probably resembled those avowed by the biped. The pro- 
fessor of history in the school in which this gentleman got what 
education he had or had not, was able to fix the date when in the 
course of human retrogression the priests got together and invented 
religion. It was in the same year when the dentists invented teeth 
and the doctors invented disease, and the bakers and butchers in- 
vented meat and bread—in order to get people to think they must 
“support those armies of loafers in good keep.” If he had gone to the 
seashore this keen detective would have seen through the trick of the 
hotel-keepers. According to his theory, it was they who excavated 
the ocean-bed, carried water in buckets till they filled it, set tides 
swinging and breakers booming on the beach so as to coax crowds to 
Atlantic City and they themselves get rich out of seaside resorters. 
If he had visited the Alps he would have exposed the rascality of the 
Swiss guides, who, he would assert, had piled the mountains in order 
to gain a livelihood by guiding tourists to the heaven-kissing heights. 
Sky pilots for filthy lucre’s sake! So far from being an invention, 
religion is founded in man’s inborn sense of a relation to the Highest. 
There is its basis and beginning. Religion is as native and elemental 
in him as is his perception of time and space, or his appreciation of the 
relation between cause and effect, or his sense of obligation. Man is not 
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man but a defective without some share in these perceptions. The 
sense of the Infinite is practically universal, as is also the feeling 
of dependence and of obligation in presence of the Infinite. The 
sense of this relation to the Highest persists in spite of slights and 
outrages, and abides, even if hidden, in the starved heart of the 
scoffer and the dull, cold unbeliever. So native and elemental is 
religion in man’s very constitution that it may be said to have “the 
tang and odor of the primal things, the color of the ground, the 
fortitude and patience of the rocks.” 

2. Some there are who regard religion and its beliefs as a dream 
related to no reality. To them Emanuel Kant has answered: “A 
dream which all men dream, and which all must dream, is something 
more than a dream.” It must be a revelation and a perception of 
reality. Have we not experienced that it is not when we are sleepy 
and dreamy, but when we know ourselves to be most wide-awake, 
with every faculty at its best, that we are surest of the objects of 
faith and the world in which religion lives and moves? And is it 
not when we are at our worst, our lowest and dullest and meanest, 
that those great objects seem most dim, distant, dubious, and im- 
probable. 

Is religion a dream? 

“Nay! But the lack of it the dream, 
And, failing it, life’s love and wealth a dream; 
And all the world a dream !” 

Yet here comes the naturalist who is as sure that believing is 
mere dreaming as he is that we ourselves are such stuff as dreams 
are made of and that our little life is rounded with a sleep. Cocksure 
of his ability to account for man’s nature and man’s universe on 
natural and materialistic principles, he condescends to share his 
knowledge with our ignorance and account for the origin of religion 
by explaining that man’s conception of a spiritual world originated 
in the primitive savage, the cave man, taking for realities the things 
he saw in dreams. 

3. Some there are who, at least at times, seem to regard religion 
as a disease. Revivals are spoken of as “epidemics.” “Religious 
excitement,” so-called, is explained as delirium. Penitence is melan- 
cholia. Walt Whitman rejoices in being a healthy brute who 
likes to fraternize with the animals because they do not weep for 
their sins. Not infrequently cases of insanity are called “religious 
mania,” when religion had nothing to do with causing the derange- 
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ment, but was simply the subject the unsound mind chanced to fix 
upon, the insanity itself being due to physical causes and condi- 
tions. One mother thought her young daughter was morbid and 
unhealthy when her maturing nature developed seriousness of mind, 
increasing earnestness and conscientiousness, symptoms not of ill 
health but of religiousness and moral health. 

When a wealthy irreligious bank president was brought under 
conviction by Billy Sunday’s terrific preaching, and could not sleep 
because of shame for his sins and concern for his soul, his wife, 
alarmed at the sudden change, wanted to send for a doctor to find 
the cause of the mysterious illness. This white-haired banker, who 
soon became an evangelist, says: “I knew that mine was not a case 
for the doctor. Only the Great Physician could cure my trouble. I 
sought him.” 

A New York alienist of note, having observed and studied pro- 
fessionally Billy Sunday’s work in that city, wrote a magazine article 
on “The Psychology of the Revival.” It was written with ability, 
intelligence, and fairmindedness, but, naturally enough, there was in 
subconscious regions of the alienist’s neurological mind the profes- 
sional tendency to surmise mania or hysteria, along with the special- 
ist’s liability to think he finds what it is his special business to look 
for. 

Recently a wise judge presiding in a Brooklyn court dismissed 
the petition of a mother to have her daughter, aged twenty-four, 
legally restrained from taking vows which would commit her reli- 
giously to a life of self-denying service and merciful ministry. The 
court, in refusing, to entertain the petition, said: “The charge is that 
this young woman is suffering from religious mania. If love for 
religion and for Christian service is insanity, this would be a better 
world if we were all insane in that way. To aspire to the religious 
life is not mania, it is a noble and commendable ambition. This 
case is dismissed.” 

Not religion but irreligion and sin and vice and selfishness are 
symptoms and causes of disease, mental, moral, and physical—the 
most vile and virulent and prevalent and disgraceful and deadly of 
all diseases. 

There are not a few who do not regard religion as essential or 
universally obligatory, no necessary part of one’s education. It is 
optional, an elective in the curriculum of the University of Life, not 
a required study; a sort of preferred fad or diversion; one going 
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to church evenings and Sundays as another goes to his club, or the 
opera, or the saloon, or the golf links, or automobiling; all of these 
being matters of personal taste, and “De gustibus non disputandur.” 
To some religion seems a matter of individual preference and predilec- 
tion. They speak of the “religious temperament” as they speak of 
the “artistic temperament.” They even think that some, including 
themselves, are incapable of being really religious; as some are in- 
capable of music. They are too cold, too unemotional, too unsus- 
ceptible for religion, as if religion lived and moved chiefly in the 
emotional nature. In all such misconceptions there is not one par- 
ticle of truth. Any creature who can see the difference between right 
and wrong is capable of religion. Just and true are the words of Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin in his book God’s Education of Man: “The 
raw material of the religious life is the distinction between right 
and wrong. He that hath that, hath the stuff to make a religion out 
of. He that hath not this distinction, sharp and clear and bright 
and sensitive, hath not the elements of the religious life. Be true 
to that distinction; follow its leadings, accept its conclusions, and 
the inevitable logic of life draws one into the presence of the living 
God. Lose it, let it grow dim and dull and blunt, and not all the 
evidence of all the apologists can make even the existence of a God 
a credible hypothesis. For to him that hath the moral insight, reli- 
gious faith shall be given; from him that hath not the moral insight 
and purpose, the religious assurance that he seemeth to have shall 
be taken away.” 

Religion is not a fraud or invention; nor a dream ; nor a disease ; 
nor a matter of temperament and taste. IT Is REAL, The watermark 
is not deceiving the soul with illusions as a mirage deceives the eye. 
Man’s innate beliefs mean that there are solid realities correspond- 
ing therewith. Nothing but Reality could cast a shadow so deep 
and so universal on the human soul. Even Renan said, “The in- 
ward inspiration which makes us affirm duty is an authentic and 
infallible utterance which comes from without and above and which 
corresponds with an objective reality”; and again, later in life, “I 
believe as much as ever that religion is not a subjective deception 
of our nature; it answers to an external reality, and he who obeys 
its inspiration will have been truly inspired.” Renan also said, “The 
absolute religion arises from the fact of a high moral conscience 
facing the universe.” And it is as impossible to believe that the 
things perceived and reported by such a conscience facing the uni- 
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verse are not external realities as to believe that the physical universe 
perceived and reported by the senses, facing the universe, is not real. 
If religion is not real, then “the pillared firmament is rottenness 
and earth’s base built on stubble.” 

Not only is religion real; it is the supreme and dominant reality. 
In man’s nature, what place does religion hold and what rank 
among his faculties? Ask science; and the eminent American anthro- 
pologist, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, speaking as a scientist who has 
analyzed and weighed and measured the contents of man’s nature, 
states the inescapable scientific verdict thus: “The more carefully 
we study man and his development, the more important in our eyes 
becomes the religious sense. It is almost the only faculty peculiar 
to man, separating him entirely from the brute. It concerns him 
nearer than aught else. It holds the key to his origin and destiny.” 

Among the forces of the world what place has religion held and 
what influence has it exerted in the affairs of tribes and nations and 
the race through all centuries? Ask a competent historian; and 
John Fiske, master of history as well as expounder of science, answers 
with the records in his hands: “Religion has played the dominant 
part in the evolution of human society, and is the largest and most 
ubiquitous fact connected with man’s existence on the earth.” There 
is need to quote these high authorities, and to blazon their words before 
the uninformed and misconceiving multitudes. Some there are who 
imagine religion to have had no more weight in actual affairs than a 
shovelful of moonshine. Some think and say that the course of world 
history, the shaping of national events, and the progress of civilization 
have been decided and controlled by mighty kings, migrations of 
peoples, rise and downfall of empires, great wars, the spread of educa- 
tion, scientific discoveries, practical inventions, and commerce. But 
John Fiske, who is no mean authority, declares that it is religion that 
has played the dominant part. 

Religion is a necessity in human life. Its indispensability is 
written large and clear in human history and experience. In William 
Lyon Phelps’s interview with Paul Heyse, the conversation turned 
finally to religion, and the famous novelist said: “Now that I am 
an old man, I have changed my views about religion. I used to 
think that perhaps we could get along without it. Now I know 
that humanity can never exist without religion, and that there is 
absolutely no substitute for it. Sctence and Monism can never fill 
any place in the human heart. Religion alone can mtisfy human 
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longings and human aspiration.” Experience instructs. Doing with- 
out religion has never worked well for individuals or communities. 
Results of the experiment have proved unsatisfactory. Pertinent to 
this is the old story of the ascetic and humble-minded Curé of Arras, 
who got a notion that bread was too good for him, and decided to live 
on grass; tried it and found he couldn’t. Then wrote in his journal 
with naive simplicity, “It does not seem the will of God that man 
should live on grass.” He had made a great discovery by the scientific 
experimental method. It is just as plainly the will of God that no man 
shall do without religion. As surely as the body needs bread, the soul 
needs the words of life that proceed out of the mouth of God. Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge, called himself a theist, and 
was almost an agnostic, yet he added to his mere theism the practically 
Christian statement that, viewed from a sociological standpoint, Chris- 
tianity is indispensable because irreplaceable, virtually declaring that 
human society cannot do without Christ and his gospel, the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Beatitudes; just as Yuan Shi Kai declared to 
Bishop Bashford that Confucianism is not enough, “China must have 
the Christian ethics.” Notwithstanding all this is true, A. J. Balfour 


says: “There are some who think that the days when religion was re- 
garded as necessary, and the first necessity for every civilized com- 


munity—that those days are gone or are passing.” To them Balfour 
replies: “I hold precisely the opposite. Religion is more a necessity 
than ever. The growth of science, our enlarged knowledge of the 
physical world, the expansion of industry, the increase of wealth, the 
intensified struggles of various classes in highly civilized society—all 
these do not render religion less necessary, but make it more indis- 
pensable than ever, and the active and organized propagation of reli- 
gion more imperative upon us than upon any previous generation.” 

In these terrific days of the world’s most frightful crisis, when 
the Powers of Darkness seem supreme, that dashing, brilliant, capti- 
vating old Confederate, that splendid American, Colonel Watterson, 
sounds across the darkest hour since Christ’s crucifixion the one 
clear note of hope. Listen to this grand old soldier’s bugle, summon- 
ing the Christian army to the firing line in the fight for world-peace : 
“Surely the future looks black enough, yet it holds a hope, a single 
hope. One, and one power only, can arrest the descent and save us. 
That is the Christian religion. Democracy is but a side issue. The 
paramount issue, underlying the idea of democracy, is the religion 
of Christ and him crucified; the bed-rock of civilization; the source 
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and resource of all that is worth having in the world that is, that 
gives promise in the world to come; not as an abstraction; not as a 
bundle of sects and factions; but as a mighty force and principle 
of being. The word of God delivered by the gentle Nazarene upon 
the hillsides of Judea, sanctioned by the Cross of Calvary, has sur- 
vived every assault. It is now arrayed upon land and sea to meet 
the deadliest of all assaults, Satan turned loose for one last final 
struggle. If the world is to be saved from destruction—physical no 
less than spiritual destruction—it will be saved alone by the Chris- 
tian religion. That eliminated leaves the earth to eternal war.” 
The power of religion is matter of common knowledge among 
the intelligent. Even an ordinary newspaper knows, as did the good 
old soul whom Tennyson met one morning, that religion with its 
gospel is the best and freshest News. A metropolitan secular daily 
publishes an editorial on “Religion as a Force”: “There is not upon 
earth another force so strong as religion. It is supreme over all other 
forces. It is the transcendent energy of all the ages. Religion has 
always been and is the primal and the final force in the thought of 
mankind. The spirit of it lives forever, as one age and one genera- 
tion follow another. It is the strongest, as it is the most abiding, 
of all the forces upon earth. No government can exterminate it. 
It can perish in our world only when humanity perishes. No assault 
avails against religion. There are atheists and infidels in Christen- 
dom. But no unbeliever has ever been able to undermine religion 
or to affect the masses of the people, who are instinctively religious. 
Religion may have many forms and manifestations, but the essential 
idea of every rational or transcendental form of it is the same: the 
existence of a Supreme Being, to whom worship and obedience are 
due. There have been many cases in which a people gave up their 
old religion; but it was only that they might embrace another reli- 
gion.” Confirmatory of the newspaper’s statement is the following 
incident: Twenty-five years ago a German in Chicago started out 
to demolish Christianity. He hated all religion and offered in place 
of it something he called “Idealism,” invented by himself. When 
he had rejected and denounced all forms of religion, the spirit of 
religion was still so indestructible within him and the craving so insati- 
able that he had to get up a religion of his own. The metropolitan 
newspaper concludes: “Religion, then, is the greatest and most enduring 
of the forces that exist among men. One cannot imagine the world 
without it. One cannot conceive of humanity as destitute of it. One 
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is unable to tell how our race would get along, or society hold together, 
or morality prevail, or life be endurable, if religion were done away 
with, or if the force that is inherent in it were destroyed. A world of 
atheists: what kind of a world would that be? As a force, religion is 
at once spiritual and practical, touching the soul and the life. There 
is nothing else like it.” 

The physicist has nothing half so important to tell us as the 
gospel. The greatest book ever written on physical science is trivial, 
tame, and unprofitable for the entire life of man compared with the 
New Testament. Was it E. R. Sill, the poet, who wrote a friend 
something like this: “Which will do a young fellow most good—an 
hour with a clam or an hour with some greater chapter in the Bible? 
The one is science, the other is religion.” Browning said, “Science 
is not an education, and never can be; mathematics is not an educa- 
tion and never was.” A noted Scotch scientist, when asked what 
he considered his greatest discovery, replied: “The discovery of Jesus 
Christ as my Saviour.” Religion is more necessary than science. 
The gravitation of an apple to the earth and all it meant to Sir Isaac 
Newton was less momentous than the gravitation of his soul toward 
heaven. 

Religion is valid and true. Its objects are real and solid and 
everlasting. Religion is indispensable to man and obligatory upon 
all. Its truths are watermarked within man’s very nature. 

True, this handwriting of the Maker within the heart is often 
unseen and unsuspected. Nothing is visible in a dark soul. But an 
inward illumination may come at any time. The watermark in 
writing-paper does not show itself as long as the paper lies flat so 
that light cannot shine through; but a hand may lift it, or a wind 
blow it, up against the light. And then, as plain as day, there is the 
revelation divinely inwrought in the very fiber and tissue of man’s 
intellectual and moral being. 

The most insecure of all things is unbelief. In such a surpris- 
ing, mysterious, and haunted universe as this, man’s nature being as 
vulnerable as it is, with spiritual influences surrounding him like 
the air and streaming through him as magnetic currents through the 
earth, it is more difficult to maintain solid disbelief regarding spirit- 
ual realities than to maintain unshaken faith. The unbeliever’s soul, 
as well as his body, is exposed to the elements. As Browning says: 
“Just when he thinks himself most secure in his solid and stolid 
unbelief, there’s a sunset touch, a fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s 
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death, a chorus-ending from Euripides; and that’s enough for the 
starting up of fifty hopes and fears as old and new at once as na- 
ture’s self, to take possession of his soul.” An “Atheists’ Club” had 
in its hymn of hate against the Christian faith this exhortation to 
the deniers to stand fast and be faithless unto death: 

When at last we come to losing of our life, 


Oh, may we faithless ones prove bravely faithless then, 
Prove steadfast in the faithless faith, before believing men! 


A futile exhortation! They have nothing but doubt and negations and 
nothings to sustain their courage on. They are liable in some moment 
of surrender to confess with Byron, “The worst of it is, I do believe.” 
Something as elemental as an earthquake rumbles under their flimsy 
fortress of unfaith, and it “comes down a-clatter like a house of 
cards.” Browning speaks of “the superstitious atheist”; by no means 
a mythical character. The superstitious atheist has difficulty in keep- 
ing his balance and is forever in danger of toppling over on the God- 
ward side. 

The precarious plight of the boastful unbeliever is described by 
a secular daily: 


He said there wasn’t a God on high, he laughed at the Christian’s hope; 

He looked at the stars in the dotted sky, at the rock on the mountain slope— 
The ponderous rock that jutted out, high over the murmuring sea— 

And he said that they were among the things which merely happened to be; 
It was “only a matter of cooling off and condensing that had brought 

The systems, with their suns and worlds, to perfection out of naught.” 


He spoke of the dumb brute’s fear of death, of the wild hind’s mother love, 

And he smiled at the claim that man draws breath through the favor of One 
above ; 

He heard the bell as its echo spread on the peace of the Sabbath morn, 

He listened to what the preacher said, and he turned away in scorn. 


He stood by the bay as the tide came in; he watched the billows that broke; 

He saw the volcano across the plain, with its summit wreathed in smoke ; 

“They were things that had come out of empty space”; he could tell you how 
and why. 

But a pallor spread over his baby’s face, and they said that the child would die! 

Then the man who had scoffed fell down on his knees, he still had a prayer to 
make: 

“O, God,” he pleaded, “‘spare him, please! God, spare him for Christ’s sake!” 


Sorrows and anguish can do it. As Mrs. Browning wrote: 


“There is no God,” the foolish saith ; 
But none “There is no sorrow” ; 
And Nature oft the ery of Faith, 
In bitter need, will borrow. 
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Eyes wh’ the preacher could not school 
By wayside graves are raised ; 

And lips say, “God be merciful,” 
Which ne’er said, “God be praised.” 


A young widow, not previously religious, wrote to the minister 
who had married her the previous year: “There are times when life 
seems such a horrible struggle, and I am tempted to end it all; and 
then—well, I go to his grave and am comforted, for I cannot think 
of him as being there, but somewhere above, waiting for me. And 
I pray, yes, actually pray nowadays. You know I never used to.” 

Here is an instance from Yale. A few years since, a member 
of the university, distinguished for mental ability, took the position 
of an avowed agnostic, and contended with much earnestness and 
apparent candor that a reasoned ignorance concerning God and im- 
mortality and a future state was the only ground for any reasonable 
being to occupy. Shortly after graduating this young man lost his 
father, to whom he was very tenderly attached. They had been very 
intimate, and throughout their lives very closely united in tastes 
and feelings; and the sudden death of the parent threw a deep 
shadow across the path of the son. He began to reflect, as he never 
had before, upon the nature of human affection, and upon the mean- 
ing of those ties which bind together human hearts. He realized, 
as he could not realize before this experience, that human nature is 
not all comprised in the logical faculties or in the organs of sense- 
perception, but that, besides, there is a vast realm of affection, emo- 
tion, desire, and will, which in any just estimate of human nature 
as a whole must also be taken into account; and that when this is 
done, life and death and the vast forever assume a very different 
aspect from that when viewed in the cold, gray light of the under- 
standing. He found, in fact, that his father, though dead, was still 
influencing his life and thoughts and purposes; that to conceive of 
him as non-existent was an utter impossibility, alike for his reason 
and for his affection; and that if he were to find rest for his mind, 
he must accept the very doctrines which on the ground of reason 
he had denied, and must believe and affirm the existence of God, the 
immortality of the human soul, and the reality of a future state 
of existence. This he did as openly and confidently as he had formerly 
denied them all. Not because he had discovered any new arguments 
of a logical nature for these truths, and not because in the realms 
of science or of sense-perception he had encountered any new revela- 
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tions of the unseen world, but solely because, through the experiences 
and workings of his own spiritual nature, he was constrained to be- 
lieve and declare the very things he had denied. 

In Kipling’s story of “The Conversion of Aurelian McGoggin,” 
it was a lightning-flash and thunder-crash, splitting the black sky 
into three pieces, that choked the sceptical speech of the scoffer and 
wiped his lips of blasphemy as a mother wipes the milky mouth of 
her babe; that sent him off to the hills for months to recover and 
repent, so that he returned to his post in the Indian plains sobered, 
sensible, and reverent, stripped of his pert, saucy, pestiferous agnosti- 
cism, hating even to hear of it. 

In a Cornish mine a big block of coal which fell from the roof 
of the gallery nearly killed a man who was the leader of irreligion 
and vice in that neighborhood. When they brought him home, crying 
to God for mercy, a devout old miner said, “There’s nowt like a cob o’ 
coal for knockin’ infidelity out o’ a man.” 

In an English church one Sunday morning the Scripture lesson 
contained the words, “As the Lord liveth before whom I stand.” In 
the congregation was a humble man. The words startled him, and 
he afterward told the elergyman that his impressive reading of those 
words had led to his conversion. “Solemn and striking words,” 
answered the minister, “but just how did they cause your conversion ?” 
“Why, don’t you see, sir? The Lord before whom I stand—I felt 
myself standing before God.” A feeling like that which overcame 
the great composer George Frederick Handel when he was finishing 
the wonderful hallelujah chorus of his oratorio, the Messiah: “I did 
think I did see all heaven before me and the great God himself.” 

On board an Australian coasting steamer lying in Sydney harbor 
was a young lamptrimmer, learning all manner of evil from older 
and more hardened sinners. On Sunday morning when he was on 
deck, the church bells playing “Sicilian Mariners” brought back to 
young Frank Bullen memories of all the holy things he had ever 
known, and made his heart ache with longing after them. 

A ship was becalmed off Lowestoft, near Yarmouth. On deck 
stood a young man looking at the sun slowly sinking to the horizon. 
He saw the outline of a church spire, standing up, tall, slender, and 
graceful against the glowing sky. That was enough to sicken him 
of the evil society and voices of profanity and obscenity around 
him and make him yearn to be among the worshipers under the 
spire. 
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War often wakes the soul of the soldier. In grimmest and 
awfullest moments he sees, John Oxenham says, the Vision Splendid 
Mangled men, mortally wounded, catch sight of Him who also was 
wounded by the world’s wickedness and for its transgressions. Jim 
Baxter’s last moments show him the White Comrade with holes just 
like Jim’s own in his white hands and feet. 

His face was wondrous pitiful, 

And His look completely won Jim's heart, 
It was so wondrous sweet. 

“Christ !’"—said the dying man once more, 
With accent reverent. 


He had never said it so before, 
But he knew now what Christ meant. 


An hour of agony facing death may cause the God within the hero 


ise ; 
to arms; And through the gateways of a ragged wound 


Sometimes the Lord will drive His chariot wheels 
From some deep heaven within the heart of man. 


Often it happens in time of dire extremity that suddenly out of 
the dark, flashing forth as a flame, appears the hitherto unnamed 
Name, “I am the Lord.” And in the mortal agonies of these days of 
war, in muddy trenches and on bloody battlefields, for brave men who 
are themselves crucified on a new Calvary, great hints of the Christ go 
by on every side. The soldier is likely to catch a glimpse of One with 
seven wounds and to hail Him as “Comrade.” 

One soldier says: “People ask me what I have got out of the 
war; what I have gained from all the experiences I went through. I 
hadn’t analyzed it at first, but now I think I know. Seeing men’s 
lives snuffed out in a moment can’t help affecting your attitude 
toward life and death. The boys who have been over there have a 
new feeling about religion, even though they may not talk much 
about it. I see fellows going to church now who never used to go 
there. Someone asked me the other day if I ever thought of praying 
when I was in a fight in the air. Yes, I did! It is so instinctive 
that it seems to me pretty good proof that there is a Supreme Being 
to whom we naturally turn.” 

From out the mire and misery of trenches at the front, and 
from grim soldiers on their way to certain death, have come some 
poignant poems, convulsively and piercingly sincere, the lines tense, 
terse, abrupt, ejaculate like spirts of hot heart’s-blood from a torn 
artery. This is one of them: 
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I came to a halt at the bend of the road; 
I took off my knapsack and lightened my load. 
I came to a halt at the bend of the road. 


I said to my Lord, “You have left me alone” ; 
And the way is so long—see, I’m tired to the bone. 
I said to my Lord, “You have left me alone.” 


“My son,” Jesus said, “are you glad what you do? 
The things that I suffered you're suffering too.” 
“My son,” Jesus said, “are you glad what you do?” 


“*T was for love of you, dear, that I died on the tree. 
Can you die for love of your country and me? 
"Twas for love of you, dear, that I died on the tree.” 


I said to my Lord, “Jesus, take my whole soul!” 
I took up the march, I shouldered my roll. 
I said to my Lord, “Jesus, take my whole soul !” 


I’m ready, dear Jesus. Be happy and smile. 
Rest a little. I'll carry your burden a while. 
I’m ready, dear Jesus. Be happy and smile. 


Was there ever a poem like that before? That soldier, “ready,” 
glad, elate, marched away to die for his country and Christ, to give 
his life for the world’s salvation, following the footsteps of Jesus 
on the path of sacrifice our adorable Saviour trod with bleeding feet. 

Other soldiers there are who found God in more peaceful scenes. 
Captain Sorley, of the British army, killed in action at the age of 
twenty, held with Charles Kingsley that the greatest human problem 
is this: “Given self, to find God.” Young Sorley left memorable 
poems, in one of which he dreams what he will do when he shall have 
ason. “I will make him find his God himself,” he says. He feels sure 
the boy will find his God; all that he wonders about is how. Will it be 
in the rain, as Sorley himself did? Or among the daisies, or by the 
breakers ? 

—A God who will be all his own. 
To whom he can address a prayer 
And love Him, for He is so fair, 


And see with eyes that are not dim 
And build a temple meet for Him. 


In quiet scenes as well as in tragic hours doth God reveal himself. 
Dr. James Martineau, in a passage which is a fair sample of 
the noble beauty of his style, describes how a thoughtful even if 
skeptical man may be overcome by a sense of relationship to Him 
in whom we live and move and have our being and who is not far 
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from any one of us, whom the skeptic in his ignorance does not yet 
worship. Martineau writes: 

“Let any true man go into silence; strip himself of all pretense 
and selfishness and sensuality and sluggishness of soul; remember 
how short a time, and he was not at all; how short a time again, 
and he will not be here; open his window and look upon the night, 
how still its breath, how solemn its march, how deep its perspective, 
how ancient its forms of light; and think how little he knows except 
the perpetuity of God, and the mysteriousness of life—and it will 
be strange if he does not feel the Eternal Presence as close upon his 
soul, as the breeze upon his brow; strange if he does not say, ‘O 
Lord, art thou ever near as this, and have I not known thee?’ strange 
if the true proportions and the genuine spirit of life do not open 
on him with infinite clearness, and show him the littleness of his 
temptations and the grandeur of his trust. It will be strange if he 
is not ashamed to have found weariness in toil so light, and tears 
where there was no trial to the brave; strange if he does not discover 
with astonishment how small the dust that has blinded him, and 
from the holy height of that quiet moment look down with incredu- 
lous sorrow on the jealousies and fears and irritations that have 
vexed his life. A mighty wind of resolution may set in strong upon 
him and freshen the whole atmosphere of his soul; sweeping down 
before it the light flakes of difficulty, till they vanish like snow upon 
the sea. He feels imprisoned no more in a small compartment of 
time, but belongs to an eternity which is now and here. The isola- 
tion of his separate spirit passes away; and with the countless multi- 
tude of souls akin to God, he is but as a wave of His unbounded deep. 
He is at one with heaven, and hath found the secret place of the 
Almighty.” Thus with sacred and mounting eloquence Martineau 
describes an experience by which not a few souls have become aware 
of the besetting God with all that that implies. 

E. R. Sill, the poet, returning from a@ solitary walk at night 
under a glittering and fathomless firmament, awed with a sense of 
the Infinite, sat down at his desk and wrote a friend: 

“Do you read Spencer and Renan? I shrink from these loud 
scientific fellows who claim to explain it all. I prefer to blink a 
little at the old stars and think it over for myself. The talk of these 
Spencer-Renan chaps may be well enough for them in its way, but 
to me there is an Apple-of-Sodom smack about it all. Pigmies, they 
are. Sometimes, after a visit from the Angels of Good Thoughts or 
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after a solitary walk at night, I get calmer and better views, and 
feel those little Renans and Spencers to be flippant and inadequate.” 
“Earth’s crammed with heaven and every common bush afire with 
God,” yet man walks it with blind eyes and senseless soul and un- 
bowed head till a day comes when all at once he sees. Then he takes 
off his shoes and thenceforth walks softly before God. 

In the twilight at some day’s tired close, one will be seated 
alone at the organ with a spirit ill at ease and fingers wandering idly 
over the silent keys, when a strain will come pealing from the pipes 
like the sound of a great Amen, and the soul of the player will join 
the heavenly hosts praising God and saying, “Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of hosts! Heaven and earth are full of thy glory. Glory 
be to thee, O Lord most high.” 

George Moore, the novelist of naturalism, sat at his desk ex- 
pressing on paper his dislike of the moral stringency of western 
civilization, because in it the demands of ethics invade personal life 
and put restraints on conduct. His pen went so far as to advocate 
a liberty for the individual which would logically allow man’s animal 
instincts a freedom like that of the barnyard. 

All at once the unexpected happened inside the soul of George 
Moore. -A clear and inflexible moral sense rose up and confronted 
him and said to him something like this: “How dare you write such 
vile rot as that? You know you don’t believe it. You would not 
dare live down to the level of that low policy. To do so would cost 
you your self-respect, and your conscience would pursue you with a 
whip of stinging scorpions, as a corrupter of mankind.” Then, 
brought up thus all standing by a Voice he had tried to rule out, 
he looked back through his personal life and was astonished to see 
how his conduct had been controlled by ideals. He says, “I saw that 
I had never been able to do anything I thought wrong; my con- 
science had held me in check.” Perhaps he exaggerates the moral 
quality of his own conduct, but the point is that he confesses to 
having obeyed the Voice which he was advising men to disregard. 
That very Voice condemns him as a pretender, advocating what he 
does not really believe nor dare to follow. 

Swinburne, whose poetry at its worst hisses and spits spitefully 
at Christianity, in a sonnet on the death of Philip Bourke Marston 
says, “We hope and do not fear. We shall not again behold him here, 
but from far above with eyes alight and spirit enkindled he now looks 
toward us, unforgetful how our days are darkened and how our 
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love keeps his vanished face in sight.” Love simply will not have it 
that the departed dead are dead. At the graveside, even blatant 
scoffers say that “In the night of death hope sees a star and listening 
love can hear the rustle of a wing”; and are aware of that spirit world 
of which Jesus Christ is the only clear, consistent, complete, authorita- 
tive, and convincing revealer. 

There was a time when the Pantheon in Paris was a sacred build- 
ing, a place of altars and worship. The politicians decided to secu- 
larize it and ordered the altars and holy symbols removed. One day, 
shortly after, it was full of politicians of all sorts showing disrespect 
in every way, hats on heads, cigars in mouths, loud talk, uproarious 
laughter, desecrating the place with noise and fouling it with tobacco 
stench and spittle. Upon this disgusting scene, Eduard Rod, the 
author, entered by chance. Away in one corner, at an altar overlooked 
in the general removal, he saw kneeling an old peasant woman, shabbily 
dressed in coarse material, praying fervently. A deep sense of the 
contrast between the rude, loud men and the worshiping woman struck 
into the soul of Eduard Rod. Overcome by profound reverence, he 
knelt beside her, feeling that her seeking communion with the great 
Unseen found an echo in what was highest, noblest, and best in his own 
nature. Quite unexpectedly to himself Rod became a worshiper that 
day. He had not dreamed of going there to pray. 

J. James Tissot was a French painter, living the gay Bohemian 
life of a Paris artist, quite irreligious if not immoral. Searching 
for subjects, he decided on a series of pictures, “The Women of Paris,” 
choosing for models a typical specimen of each class: the Market 
Woman, the Danseuse, the Actress, the Woman of the Street, the 
Sister of Mercy, and others. In order to paint the Choir Singer, he 
frequented the church to study her face, and motions, and poses. 
The influences of the place—the reverence, the devout faces, the pray- 
ers, the sacred music, the lofty surge and swell of pure emotion— 
all this enveloped him week after week, until it permeated his senses 
and his soul. Its holy spell subdued him. Its purity made him 
aware of his uncleanness. The Beauty of Holiness entranced his sense 
of beauty. The exaltation of Christ as the one altogether lovely 
filled him with longing to join in exalting the Saviour. He fell at 
the Master’s feet, crying, “My Lord and my God.” Thenceforth, 
Tissot’s rare genius was dedicated to making the real Christ known 
to the world. He forsock Paris, went to the Holy Land, stayed 
there ten years, studied the scenes of Christ’s life, and painted on 
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the very spot each event and act of Jesus, in his very aspect as he 
lived. Hundreds of pictures of our adorable Saviour he painted 
with conscientious fidelity to fact and with studious reverence. With 
brush and palette he portrayed on canvas the whole life of Christ, 
with a power no preacher of the gospel has exceeded. Tissot’s case 
shows that it is dangerous to a sinful man to go to church for what- 
ever purpose. He is liable to be convinced of sin and righteousness 
and converted from the error of his ways. And the examples we 
have cited show a few of the ten thousand ways in which souls are 
awakened and brought out of darkness into glorious light. 

This is what gives the Bible its power to awaken and kindle, 
This is what makes it worth while to preach the Word. Present 
clearly to normal human beings anywhere in the world the doctrines 
taught and the great realities fully revealed by Christ in the New 
Testament, and from the soul’s depths and heights reverberates an 
echo of almost automatic assent. Christian truth commends itself 
to every man’s conscience if the gospel is rightly presented, and if 
his attention can be fixed upon it. 

As good orthodox Quaker Whittier said, “The Bible appeals 
to us convincingly as divine, because we find the Law and the 
Prophets in our own souls. Our consciences approve the Sermon on 
the Mount. Our hearts burn within us while we walk with Jesus 
through the New Testament.” 

This agreement and affinity between the written word and the 
human heart, and the effect of contact between them, are vividly 
symbolized to us whenever we use safety matches. Between the sub- 
stance on the end of the match and that on the side of the box there 
is such chemical affinity that if they are brought together they com- 
bine to produce light and heat. That is like what happened one 
long ago day to. two disconsolate men on the road to Emmaus who 
felt their hearts burn within them as the mysterious Stranger, their 
most intimate Friend, opened to them the Scriptures. 

And that is like what happened one night in Aldersgate Street, 
London, when an Oxford University scholar felt his heart strangely 
warmed within him while the Scriptures were opened by an exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans. 

And that is like what has been going on in countless millions 
of hearts the world over through the Christian ages, wherever the 
Scriptures have been opened to attentive ears. Even a small frag- 
ment of Scripture, a little bit of the New Testament, drifting acci- 
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dentally into the possession of a heathen who had never heard of 
Jesus, has been known to kindle in his soul an incipient love for 
Christ and a burning and insatiable desire to learn more of him. 
Mere contact of the word, without a teacher, did this. The great 
mind of Gladstone spoke as he was eminently qualified and entitled 
to speak for the highest intelligence and wisdom of the world, when 
he said: “Talk about questions of the time. There is but one really 
great question—and that is how to bring the truths of God’s Word 
into vital contact with the minds and hearts of all classes of people.” 

The old motto of the city of Glasgow is, “Lord, let Glasgow 
flourish by the preaching of Thy Word.” 

O, “the glory of the lighted mind,” which Masefield sings so 
rapturously, when the soul that has lain prone and flat on the ground 
and perhaps in the mire, so that the watermark within was invisible 
to men and angels and to the man himself, is lifted and held against 
the sky, so that the light shines through, showing the name of the 
Maker and the truths of religion inwrought in the very warp and woof 
of human nature: an authentic and authoritative Holy Scripture, 
which is beyond the reach of criticism, low or high, literary, his- 
torical, or scientific. And this is the Watermark in Human Nature, 
“The word is nigh thee, even in thy heart.” 





THE ARENA 


JOHN OXENHAM 


THE unusual outburst of poetry is one of the encouraging signs in 
these distressful days. This has been one of the compensating features 
in every great crisis. After the first shock of bewilderment and depres- 
sion, those who recovered themselves saw the vision and wrote out of the 
fullness of their hearts. Such was the case with Wordsworth and the 
French Revolution; so was it also with Lowell and Whittier and others 
in relation to our Civil War. Among those who are writing verse during 
the present world crisis, a chief place must be given to John Oxenham, 
who has deservedly been called “the poet laureate of the war.” His verse 
has gone out through all the English-speaking world, imparting strength 
and comfort to many stricken hearts. The note of optimism and ideal- 
ism is most refreshing. The freedom from ecclesiastical bias, the in- 
tensely spiritual sympathy and insight, the patriotic fervor, and, above 
all, the touch of Christian mysticism give exceptional worth and timeli- 
ness to his poetry. “Amid all the horrors and confusions of these terrible 
times,” he writes, “the soul of life is groping back to the elementals and 
fundamentals as the only truly stable things left.” 
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Before the war Oxenham had made a mark as a novelist. He has 
no less than thirty-five volumes to his credit. In a letter I recently 
received, Oxenham explains the circumstances which led him to turn to 
poetry. “When the war came and my own boy was in the thick of it, | 
could not sit down to novel-writing. The world was in the melting pot, 
and I could not play with fancies. It seemed to me that I had some 
thing to say to people, and the only form that appealed to me was verse. 
And while my verse is the very best I can turn out, even now it is rather 
the message in the verse than the polished form that I look to.” The 
underlying thought of his poetry is found in “Credo,” contained in his 
volume, Bees in Amber, which appeared before the war: 


“Not what, but Whom, I do believe, 
That, in my darkest hour of need, 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man may give ;— 

Not what, but Whom! 
For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And His full life of gentle deeds 
Shall all the creeds outlive. 

Not what I do believe, but Whom! 
Who walks beside me in the gloom? 
Who shares the burden wearisome? © 
Who all the dim way doth illume 
And bids me look beyond the tomb 
The larger life to live?— 

Not what I do believe, 

But Whom! 

Not what, 

But Whom!” 


It is the deep elemental appeal that has given to Oxenham’s verse 
such an unusual hold on the popular mind and heart. More than the 
rhythmic melody is the quiet calmness which his lines bring to the 
troubled breast. In characterizing the three volumes, I would say that 
All’s Well! contains a message of bravery and buoyancy; The Vision 
Splendid speaks of confidence and courage; The Fiery Cross exalts the 
sacrament of sacrifice. The last volume is dedicated, in prayerful hope, 
“To all who feel the vital need for a return to God and a higher spiritual 
life throughout the world.” This noble purpose is surely shared by us, 
and we welcome anyone who points out the way toward its realization. 
A few extracts will show what an invaluable asset we have in Oxenham’s 
verse. To those who have lost their beloved he writes: 


“Yet—think of this !— 

Yea, rather think on this !— 

He died as few men get the chance to die,— 
Fighting to save a world’s morality. 

He died the noblest death a man can die, 
Fighting for God, and Right, and Liberty ;— 
And such a death is Immortality.” 
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From “The Empty Chair” are these lines: 


“Think! would you wish that he had stayed, 
When all the rest The Call obeyed? 

—That thought of self had held in thrall 

His soul, and shrunk it mean and small? 


“Nay, rather thank the Lord that he 
Rose to such height of chivalry; 
—That, with the need, his loyal soul 
Swung like a needle to its pole; 
—That, setting duty first, he went 
At once, as to a sacrament. 


“So, Lord, we thank Thee for Thy Grace, 
And pray Thee fill his vacant place!” 


The need for personal decision is finely uttered in “The Ways”: 


“To every man there openeth 

A Way, and Ways, and a Way, 

And the High Soul climbs the High Way, 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 

And in between, on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way, and a Low, 

And every man decideth 

The Way his soul shall go.” 


The cause of our present desolation is thus expressed with prophetic 
impartiality and directness: 


“Take it to heart! This ordeal has its meaning; 
By no fell chance has such a horror come. 
Take it to heart !—nor count indeed on winning, 

Until the lesson has come surely home. 


“Take it to heart!—nor hope to find assuagement 
Of this vast woe, until, with souls subdued, 
Stripped of all less things, in most high engagement, 
We seek in Him the One and Only Good. 


“Not of our own might shall this tribulation 

Pass, and once more to earth be peace restored ; 
Not till we turn, in solemn consecration, 

Wholly to Him, our One and Sovereign Lord.” 


Here is a poem on “Visions,” which has a ringing summons, in view 
of imminent demands: 


“Thank God for Vision of the brighter day, 
That dawns at last beyond this rough red way! 
New life is there for those who dare,— 

A life that all these sufferings shall repay ;— 
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“A life set free from all the grosser things 

That warped our souls and bound the Spirit’s wings,— 
An entrance fair to larger air, 

And certitude of nobler prosperings. 


“Only have vision and bold enterprise! 

No task too great for men of unsealed eyes; 
The Future stands with outstretched hands, 
Press on and claim its high supremacies !” 


The Christian assurance of immortality is comfortingly expressed in 
the following: 


“There is no death.— 
They only truly live 
Who pass into the life beyond, and see 
This earth is but a school preparative 
For larger ministry. 


“We call them ‘dead,’— 
But they look back and smile 
At our dead living in the bonds of flesh, 
And do rejoice that, in so short a while, 
Our souls will slip the leash. 


“There is no death 
To those whose hearts are set 
On higher things than this life doth afford; 
How shal! their passing leave one least regret, 
Who go to join their Lord?” 


These volumes abound in Te Deums, since this poet has found many 
reasons for which to praise God. It is the work of grace that enables 
us to “overflow with joy in all our affliction.” Here are a few lines from 
“A Little Te Deum for Womanhood”: 


“We thank Thee, Lord, for Thy sweet Heart of Grace 
Revealed in womanhood in these black days ; 

For her high courage under bitter stress; 

For her new spheres of wondrous usefulness; 

For her heroic fortitude in loss; 

For her most patient bearing of her cross; 

For her high seizure of the time’s dire needs; 

For her sweet sum of self-denying deeds; 

For her self-adaptation to the claims 

Of these new days. 

For all that woman has been—is—may be; 

Heart thanks and praise, we render, Lord, to Thee.” 


I conclude with a worthy prayer for Christian unity, the need for 
which we see, although we do not have the courage to pay the cost that 
will realize it: 
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“Break down the old dividing walls 
Of sect, and rivalry, and schism, 
And heal the body of Thy Christ 
With anoint of Thy chrism! 


“Let the strong wind of Thy sweet grace 
Sweep through Thy cumbered house, and chase 
The miasms from the Holy Place! 


Break down the hedges that have grown 
So thickly all about Thy throne, 

And clear the paths, that every soul 
That seeks Thee—of himself alone 

May find, and be made whole !— 


“One church, one all-harmonious voice, 
One passion for Thy High Employs, 
One heart of gold without alloys, 
One striving for the higher joys, 
One Christ, one Cross, one only Lord, 
One living of the Living Word.” 
Newark, N. J. Oscak L. JosePH. 
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DEMONIACAL POSSESSION 


Tue belief in a world outSide the one in which we live is all but 
universal. The few who do not subscribe to this doctrine may be regarded 
as negligible quantities unworthy of serious consideration. Agnostics and 
persons too indolent to think critically on spiritual questions, there are, 
no doubt, in abundance; but atheists in the literal sense of the word are 
exceedingly rare. The writer, no longer young, has yet to meet the first 
pronounced atheist. That there is a God, and superterrestrial existences, 
such as angels and the spirits of men made perfect, is an item in the creed 
of the vast majority of those who call themselves Christians. The reality 
of a celestial kingdom, in which God reigns in glory, is deeply rooted 
in the minds of multitudes of the most thoughtful. That God does really 
commune with men here on earth is a precious doctrine plainly taught 
in holy writ. Certainly no teaching has afforded more comfort to the 
reverent mind than that the heavenly Father in his great mercy does 
directly aid his children here on earth to attain to a higher plane of living. 

The same Scriptures, especially the New Testament, teach just as 
explicitly the existence of the devil and satanic influences, hostile to God 
and his kingdom, of malevolent and maleficent spirits inimical to all that 
is good, pure and holy, ever making for unrighteousness and ungodliness. 
The belief in a personal devil and evil spirits is as clearly expressed in 
the Gospels and Epistles as is that in God and angels. Our Saviour said 
to Peter: “Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that he might 
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sift you as wheat.” In the great model prayer which he gave us we are 
taught to say, “Deliver us from the Evil One.” Saint Paul’s language is 
not less explicit: “For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against the powers, against the world-rulers of 
this darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places” (Eph. 6.12). Bishop Moule, commenting upon this passage, says: 
“The reference here is obviously to personal evil spirits as members and 
leaders of an organized spirit-world.” This passage from the mouth of 
the great apostle is in perfect harmony with scores of others in the Holy 
Scriptures. It is vain to claim that such language is an undigested impor- 
tation from the cabalistic and rabbinic writings of the Jews, or from the 
antiquated literatures of Greece, Persia, or Babylonia. 

The Greek term dalwor and its derivative daiubmor, never confounded 
with ddfodros (the Devil) much less with O¢os, as in Greek writers, when 
applied to an inferior divinity, are rendered devil or devils in the New 
Testament; and the one possessed with a devil is often designated in the 
Gospels Samongsueros, In about sixty passages these terms are applied to 
evil spirits possessing human beings. There is in our English versions 
some difference of terminology or phraseology when reference is made to 
such. Speaking of the Gergesene, or Gadarene, demoniac, Matthew (8. 28) 
has “possessed with devils,” Mark (5. 12) “a man with an unclean spirit,” 
and Luke (8. 27) “a man... who had devils.” 

Account for it as we may, the belief in evil spirits as well as in a 
literal demoniacal possession was very prevalent in the first century of 
our era, as also in the centuries preceding and following it, not only in 
Palestine, but also in many lands, especially among the Semitic peoples. 
If, however, we compare the teachings of the New Testament on this 
subject with those of rabbinical writings or with the literatures of other 
nations, we find the greatest difference—just as we do when we compare 
the story of creation as given in the first chapter of Genesis, and in the 
cosmologies of Egypt and Babylonia, in which the extravagant and 
grotesque abound. 

But because ancient writers are absurd and Jewish rabbis have drawn 
too largely upon their imagination in discussing angelology and demon- 
ology, we may not for that reason consign unceremoniously the utter- 
ances of the evangelists and apostles to the realm of myth and legend. 

Let us, therefore, emphasize the fact that the New Testament unequiv- 
ocally teaches the reality of demoniacal possessions—real possessions, 
distinct and separate, even if hard to comprehend. These malevolent 
spirits cannot be reduced to mere whims or even propensities to evil or 
wicked thoughts originating in the man himself, or merely subjective, 
much less may they be regarded as poetic creations or rhetorical inven- 
tions resting on no firmer basis than gross superstition, but, as Martensen 
says, “They are spirits, powers by which the man is enslaved.” Nor are 
we to confound them with diseases, physical or mental, since a clear dis- 
tinction is made by our Lord and the evangelists who record the cases. 
Our Lord speaks directly to the evil spirit in the man, as in Mark 65. 8, 
where we read, “Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of this man.” To 
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the Syro-Phenician woman who came to him in behalf of her daughter, 
who was said to have an unclean spirit, Jesus said: “Go thy way, the 
devil is gone out of thy daughter” (Mark 7. 29). When the disciples 
were sent out on their first mission, it is plainly stated that our Lord 
“gave them authority over unclean spirits to cast them out and to heal 
all manner of disease” (Matt. 10.1). We further read that they did “cast 
out many devils and anointed with oil many that were sick and healed 
them” (Mark 6. 13). No one can fail to notice the distinction made in 
these passages between diabolical possession and sickness. When the 
seventy returned they reported: “Lord, even the devils are subject to 
us through thy name” (Luke 10. 17). The aposties, too, after the resur- 
rection of our Lord possessed and exercised the same power. Philip, as 
we read in Acts (8. 7), healed many that were sick and cast out unclean 
spirits from many of those possessed. Saint Paul, also, performed a 
similar miracle (Acts 16. 18). Now, as has been pointed out, this young 
woman at Philippi, from whom Paul cast out the “spirit,” practiced 
divination, which evidently could not have been done by a mad or de- 
ranged person. 

We can do no better than insert a few words here from Archbishop 
Trench, whose volume on The Miracles has become a classic. In discuss- 
ing the subject he says: “The scheme which confounds these cases with 
those of disease, and, in fact, identifies the two, does not exhaust the 
matter; it cannot be taken as a satisfying explanation of the difficulties 
it presents,” especially as it rejects the plain language of our Lord, as 
preserved for us in the Gospels. 

Nor may we confound the cases designated in the New Testament 
as demoniacal possession when disconnected with any physical or mental 
disease, as the dumb demoniac mentioned in Matt. 9. 32 and Luke 11. 14, 
or the dumb and blind demoniac of Matt. 12. 22, with ordinary submission 
to temptation, to such as all persons are exposed, and, unfortunately, too 
often yield. Nor, indeed, can it be regarded as yielding to some grievous 
or flagrant sin, as in the case of Judas Iscariot and many others before 
and since his day. Possession as spoken of in the Gospels is not a mere 
influence, but a malady, distinct and peculiar. Indeed, those mentioned 
as possessed are not necessarily sinners above all others, or even as 
desperately wicked and devilish as many a confirmed sinner, who in the 
fulness of health and mental vigor deliberately violates God’s law, be- 
comes and remains the willing slave of Satan, and, as far as the better 
nature is concerned, is dead in trespasses and in sins. 

The tempter is so subtle in his attacks, and human nature unaided 
by the Holy Spirit is so frail and prone to evil that multitudes not only 
become indifferent to higher things, but, alas, inured to sin, and sink 
gradually into captivity, or as one has well said: “In the ordinary tempta- 
tions and assaults of Satan, the will itself yields consciously, and by 
ylelding gradually assumes without losing its apparent freedom the 
characteristics of the Satanic nature.” Take for instance the miserly 
money maker, the confirmed drunkard, the dope-fiend, the gambler, and 
the slave to sexual indulgence; with eyes wide open, fully realizing utter 
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collapse and final ruin, physically, mentally, or spiritually—often aj 
three—the slaves of these vices rush on to their hopeless doom.” How 
often, when reference is made to such people, the remark is heard, “He 
or she acts as if possessed.” 

The Boston agent of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, quoted 
by Dr. Townsend in his little book, Satan and Demons, says: “The course 
which intemperate and licentious men and women are pursuing in our 
large cities and the eagerness with which they rush into vice though 
knowing full well the woe that transgression brings to body, mind, and 
soul, are, outside of the sacred Scriptures, the strongest evidence to my 
mind of the existence of malignant and invisible agencies that tempt, 
lead on, and then destroy their victims.” 

It is very easy, as already suggested, to deny the existence of a 
personal devil, demons, unclean spirits and the like, or to brand the 
belief in literal demoniacal possessions as a species of crass ignorance, 
bequeathed us by the unscientific ages of the unthinking superstitious 
past. Indeed, in some quarters, it is considered the mark of low intellect 
to believe in a personal devil or that Satan is anything more than a 
rhetorical phrase. Satan, we are assured, is a symbolic figure, a myth, 
a dramatic personification, derived from folklore and heathen mythology. 
We may to-day be living in the most civilized age of the world, but has 
there ever been an age when wickedness, crime, and cruelty have been 
more rampant than during the past four years? Though we may banish 
Satan from our creeds, Satanic deeds remain. Though we make the Evil 
One a poetic invention, evil men and wicked are still in evidence. Or, 
as Goethe, by no means an orthodox saint, satirizing, in his Faust, the 
“Enlightenment, Philosophy, or Rationalism,” makes Mephistopheles say, 
when the witch addresses him as Satan: 


Woman, from such a name refrain. 

Why so? What has it done to thee? 

It’s long been written in the Book of Fable ; 
But people from the change have nothing won. 
Rid of the Evil One, evil ones remain. 


If it be true that the New Testament explicitly teaches the existence 
of a personal devil, as well as real, literal demoniacal possession, how 
then, it may be asked, do those who deny these doctrines explain their 
position? They freely grant that the evangelists believed in literal pos- 
sessions, but we are blandly told that they were mistaken, and naturally 
so, for they lived in an unscientific age, and fully shared the erroneous 
beliefs of their superstitious contemporaries. This is true, not only of 
the plain Galilean fishermen, Christ’s first disciples, but also of Saint 
Paul, trained in the best schools of his day, and a thinker of extraordinary 
ability. We shall not discuss this point, but will pass on to a greater 
question, namely: What did Christ himself believe? Many of those who 
attribute ignorance to the disciples and evangelists do not stop at that, 
but will unhesitatingly put our Saviour in the same category, and boldly 
declare that he, too, was ignorant and shared in the popular beliefs of 
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his age. They fall back upon the doctrine of the Kenosis, and contend 
that Christ during his period of earthly humiliation actually divested 
himself of omniscience or any knowledge not compatible with the limita- 
tions implied in his incarnation. We readily grant that it is not easy to 
grasp the dual nature of our Lord, or to understand exactly what limita- 
tions his human nature imposed upon him, nevertheless we shall simply 
say that we cannot subscribe to the view that during his stay here upon 
earth he had no power to penetrate the veil which separated the natural 
from the spiritual world. 

Others again argue that though our Saviour might have possessed 
superhuman knowledge, and consequently could not have shared in any 
of the erroneous teachings of the day, he nevertheless accommodated 
himself to current beliefs, though knowing full well that they were 
false. He did this because it would have been a helpless task to try 
to disillusionize the popularly prejudiced, unscientific mind of his contem- 
poraries. This he did, we are assured by one philosopher, the more 
readily for the sake of those possessed, “Like a wise physician who enters 
into the fancy of his patients in order the more effectively to heal them.” 
With our ideas of Christ’s moral code, to say nothing of his divine nature, 
we cannot conceive of such “harmless” collusion. Trench has well said: 
“The allegiance which we owe to Christ, as the king of truth, who came 
not to fall in with men’s errors, compels us to believe that he would 
never have used language which would have upheld and confirmed so 
serious an error in the mind of men as the belief in Satanic influences, 
which did not in truth exist.” Owen C. Whitehouse uses language equally 
strong in his article on Satan, in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary. He says: 
“To suppose that Jesus persistently and consistently used the ordinary 
language of angelology and demonology, and even acted in accordance 
with it, and yet all the time held in secret opinions totally at variance 
with those of all his fellow-ccountrymen and never revealed them by a 
single hint—surely this is to invalidate Christ’s claim to candor... . If 
language is to be manipulated in this fashion it is difficult to see why 
Christ’s belief in a personal God may not be eliminated also.” 

It would be very easy to multiply quotations pro and con, for no 
doubt there are two sides. It could not be otherwise, since many have 
no place in their creed for miracles, for the inspiration of the Bible, or 
even for the deity of Jesus Christ, except in the vaguest way possible. 
Basing our conclusions upon the plain language of the Gospels and 
Epistles, we are forced to the belief that Jesus Christ and the apostles 
did really teach the existence of a personal devil as well as the reality 
of evil spirits, who in some mysterious way took possession of men. BHven 
if we should grant—what we do not—that the apostles were mistaken 
and shared the superstition of their age, we naturally reject such a sup- 
position when applied to Him who is the way, the truth, and the life. 
Edersheim, discussing this subject, very aptly says: “Regarded, there 
fore, in the light of history, impartial criticism can arrive at no other 
conclusion than that Jesus of Nazareth shared the views of the evangelists 
as regards the demonized.” 
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In passing, just a word concerning miracles. As to miracles in gen. 
eral it should be pointed out that the Bible does not favor the conclusion 
that they were everyday occurrences, but rather that they were peculiar 
to specific periods and ages of the world. 1. The days of Moses and the 
founding of the Hebrew church. 2. The days of Blijah and Elisha, when 
the church was in a back-slidden condition.. 3. The time of the Babylo. 
nian captivity, when the church was in imminent danger of utter dissoly- 
tion; and 4, in the days of our Saviour and the apostles, when a new 
dispensation was ushered in and the foundation of a more spiritual king- 
dom was laid. 

If at such periods there were special manifestations of divine power, 
it was but natural there should have been corresponding hostility on the 
part of Satan and the powers of darkness. The advent of the Messiah 
was the greatest event in human history; it was the turning point in the 
conflict between right and wrong. How natural, therefore, that the 
devil, whose kingdom Christ came to destroy, should gather all his hosts 
to fight the establishment of God’s kingdom here on earth! 

The question naturally arises, and is often heard: Are there cases 
of demoniacal possessions in our day? If not, why not? The same ques- 
tion may be asked concerning other spiritual manifestations or gifts, the 
gift of tongues, for example, or concerning miracles in general. Of course 
those who deny all miracles as recorded in the Bible will with equal 
ease dispose of the gifts of tongues and demoniacal possessions, and with 
similar logic deny the existence of the devil. It has been well said, 
“However the reality of the devil be turned away from in life and in 
science and be explained as a mere chimera, the earnest inquirer will 
ever again come back to it, and the doctrine of his existence will con- 
tinually become anew the subject of investigation.” The same might be 
said of miracles and demoniacal possessions. Even though such phe. 
nomena may have become rarer, or even though they may have entirely 
ceased, we should not for that reason question their possibility. 

In conclusion, we can do no better than insert the following from 
Professor Whitehouse (see his article Demon, Devil, in Hastings’s Bible 
Dictionary), who says: “Respecting modern examples of demoniacal pos- 
session and exorcism, it is difficult to speak with certainty, though some 
examples appear well authenticated. One of the most striking is to be 
found in the account given by the missionary Waldmeier of his ten 
years’ labor in Abyssinia. Though the shadows of such beliefs have been 
slowly passing away from western Europe, the gloom still invests a large 
portion of the world, and fills the hearts of many millions of our fellow- 
men with anguish and terror.” 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


WILL THE WAR DISCLOSE A SAVING REMNANT IN THE GERMAN 
CHURCH? 


One of the darkest and most depressing aspects of the great war is the 
general failure of the German clergy to lift a voice of prophetlike testi- 
mony against the German war aims and the German military crimes. The 
followers of Jesus in every land and age confess, as implicit in their 
faith in their Lord, their faith also in the indestructibility of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood. But has not the German church renounced the fellow- 
ship of the faith, betraying her Lord to the spirit of Antichrist? Espe- 
cially the German Evangelical Church, the church of Luther and Francke 
and Bengel and Menken and Schleiermacher and Wichern, the church that 
has brought forth the deepest and richest hymnody of all Christendom 
and has produced so many of the greatest masters of theology, has not 
this church utterly renounced her loyalty to her Lord? 

When we see how solidly the German church has backed the war 
policy of the government, it is not strange that many should conclude 
that she has indeed utterly betrayed her Lord. If it were not so, should 
we not (it is asked) now be hearing the reverberations of the mighty 
protests which all true Christian witnesses in Germany would be utter- 
ing? But the situation and the problem are not quite so simple. It may 
repay us, and perhaps cheer us a little, to inquire more particularly into 
the matter. 

There is, in the first place, some comfort in the reflection that there 
may be great numbers of the people who know not what they do. Indeed, 
there must be many of “the quiet in the land,” whose simple piety implies 
for them an almost unquestioning loyalty to the powers that be. Though 
systematically educated to false political ideals, these people have at 
bottom essentially the same sense of right and honor that the human 
heart shows elsewhere. While we do our utmost to defeat them uncondi- 
tionally, we shall do well to hope for wholesome and righteous reaction 
when the light of the truth breaks in upon a misguided people. Let our 
hope in the God of all the nations teach us to appeal from the German 
people ill informed to the German people better informed. From the 
standpoint of international comity the German government has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin; the German people have not sinned beyond 
recovery. 

But the clergy! Has not the German clergy quite sold itself to the 
worldly power? It cannot be denied that the German clergy is held in 
a shameful subjection to the power of the state. In no other country is 
the situation so bad. Nevertheless even here there are hopeful signs. 
The movement for the disestablishment of the church had grown to 
significant proportions before the war broke out. If the war put a stop 
to the active movement for the time being, it seems highly probable 
that the feeling that the state threatens to bind the word will grow 
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more and more intense. Anyone who is familiar with the life of the 
German churches in recent decades must testify to the restlessness mani. 
fested in the very quarters where religious zeal is most in evidence. 
Great numbers of pastors and theological professors have warmly 
espoused the cause of the “liberation,” if not the complete disestablish. 
ment of the church. This in the interest of the freedom of the word. 
Not only among “the quiet in the land,” also among the clergy we look 
to find a saving remnant. 

In the midst of the war we have heard but little of that fearless, 
martyrlike testimony against the national sin, from which, if the voices 
were numerous and clear enough, we might expect a speedy regeneration 
of the German spirit. Only a thorough chastisement from God at the 
hands of the Allies can break the spell which a false political doctrine 
has cast over the people. Already there are voices of warning, voices 
testifying to the law of God and to the gospel of his grace; but these 
voices are but little heard and little heeded. We cherish the hope that 
the people will ere long begin to turn away from the false prophets and 
listen to those witnesses to the truth who have been so sadly neglected. 

There may be both interest and profit for our readers in a brief 
notation of some of the evidences that we have genuine allies for our 
cause within the German lines—not Germans who would betray their 
country, but Germans who see that the salvation of Germany is to be 
found in turning from the false gods of war and greed to the God of 
truth and righteousness and mercy. 

It was possible to make selections from the great multitude of German 
war sermons published in the first year of the war, showing a dreadful 
arrogance and self-satisfaction. Such selections were made and were 
widely circulated. The well-known book, Hurrah and Hallelujah, by 
Dr. Bang, a well-known Danish theologian, is a typical specimen, fairer 
and more moderate than some others. But even Dr. Bang does not give 
sufficient recognition to the very considerable body of sermons and articles 
that show a very different tendency. There is a very great deal of the 
divine law and gospel in not a few sermons and articles that have come 
to our notice. In the war sermons of such men as Ihmels, Hunzinger, 
Lahusen, and many more we should light upon passages showing a view 
of facts and relations which we should judge to be strangely erroneous, 
but we should be impressed with the genuine Christian motive running 
through them. Given on both sides a sincere devotion to the kingdom of 
God, we can safely reckon upon a genuine Christian reconciliation when 
the light has broken through. The question is, How much of this loyalty 
to the kingdom of God is there in Germany? Very much less than we 
should wish to find, but still, we believe, vastly more than now appears 
on the surface. It is too much to demand that if there be any Christianity 
in Germany it shall show itself in the form of an immediate and utter 
repudiation of the war policy of the government. Enough for us if this 
comes to pass as one of the great final results of the war and the accom- 
panying ferment of ideas. 

Our hope of an inner, spiritual renewal of the German church and 
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people is based upon certain great principles of the Christian faith and 
upon our experience of the power of the Christian life among the people 
of Germany. We cannot believe, in the first place, that even the greed 
for earthly power joined with the false ideals of the German Kultur 
could have utterly overwhelmed the genuine Christian faith. Even in 
Germany God has his more than seven thousand that have not bowed 
the knee to Baal. But in the next place we have been too profoundly 
impressed by the deep Christian sentiments and works of German preach- 
ers, theologians, and leaders in practical Christianity to give up hope 
for the future. A church which has had such lights in recent decades 
as Bodelschwingh, the great organizer of works of Christian mercy; as 
Warneck, the inspirer and director of missionary zeal; as Hoffmann, the 
fearless preacher of the cross; as Kaehler, the theologian of the grace 
of God—such a church is not apostate without even a saving remnant. 

As far back as 1874 Adolf Sticker began to agitate for the dis- 
establishment of the church in the interest of the gospel. Later he hurt 
his cause by accepting the office of court preacher. Yet in spite of a 
certain incongruity in the situation he was not untrue to his principles. 
Because he addressed some political assemblies in the interest of certain 
social reforms the emperor dismissed him in 1890, since he could not 
tolerate “political pastors.” A very considerable number of representa- 
tive men frankly supported Stécker in his general policy, though some 
of his friends did not wish for a complete disestablishment of the church. 
The movement is now quiescent, but we may surely expect it to revive 
with redoubled vigor after the war. 

How do the representative Christian thinkers of Germany regard 
the militaristic policy of the nation? Unfortunately it is not possible 
to tell much about the most recent development of thought. But we 
know enough of the utterances of such men before the war and in the 
first two years of the war to be able to offer some materials toward an 
answer to the question. In generai it should be said that all the theo 
logical writers repudiated the philosophy of Nietzsche. As for Bernhardi, 
the laudator of war as a biological necessity, a few theologians may have 
found something acceptable in his theories, but we know of no theologian 
who has not rejected them in the main. Something may be justly 
inferred from the utterances of representative Christian thinkers in 
their books and articles. We know of none that justify war except for 
the self-affirmation of the state in her moral task. There is, however, a 
difference between a broad theory and its consistent application in a 
given case. Harnack, for instance, spoke most admirably on “Peace, a 
Fruit of the Spirit,” yet he passionately defended Germany in her whole 
attitude and course at the beginning of the war. Rade was more con- 
sistent. He acknowledged that Germany was not without guilt along 
with other nations. Schlatter also declared in a university address on 
the occasion of the emperor’s birthday, that Germany must acknowledge 
her share of guilt. About thirteen years before the outbreak of the war 
we heard an unforgettable word from Kaehler. In a company in his 
own house some young men were speaking of certain growing evils and 
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vices in the barracks and in military circles. A brief silence intervening, 
Kaehler with solemn impressiveness said: “In my study of history | 
have observed that as a rule the instrument whereby a nation has raised 
itself to eminence becomes at the last the means of its downfall.” No 
glorification of militarism in that! In his ethics we find some very rich 
Christian utterances concerning war. “National selfishness and the 
deifying of the state belong right properly to heathenism lost in the 
earthly.” The Christian on the contrary “acknowledges the oneness of 
God’s human family. On this account he places Christian brotherhood 
higher than the fellowship of the nation, without thereby losing his love 
of country, and he practices the love of neighbor without distinction.” 
In the same general tenor run the statements of such noteworthy writers 
as Haering and Schlatter, both of Tiibingen, and both authors of admi- 
rable treatises on Christian Ethics. Schlatter published his book in 1914, 
a few months before the outbreak of the war. His standpoint can be 
recognized in the following sentences. “The Christian aim in the inter. 
course of the nations is not directed to check their rivalry, but so to 
guide that rivalry that it shall not pass into war. The Christian aim 
should be to enhance the powers of one’s own nation in all directions, yet 
in such a manner as to leave to the other nations the field for free, un- 
curtailed activity, being persuaded that God’s government manifests itself 
no less in the guidance of other nations than in the guidance of one’s 
own. Therefore we should be cheerfully submissive to his government, 
even if the lot of our nation is more modest than that of others.” The 
rest of the paragraph on war is of like Christian tenor. Of special signifi- 
cance is a passage showing that “the Christian world-wide community, 
by ever resisting the enkindling of hatred, which would simply destroy 
the opponent, and by keeping the eye fixed upon the fellowship which 
should arise in new security and righteousness through the war, trans- 
forms war, as far as it can, from a struggle which reveals the savagery 
of hate into a conflict whose object is the establishment of peace.” The 
position of Wendt is essentially the same. In his Christliche Lehre he 
writes: “The intensive wish of every true Christian must be that war 
should vanish from the human race.” He shows that so long as there 
is wrong and violence in the intercourse of nations it may become the 
duty of those who guide the state to defend the people from such en- 
croachments and “in the extremest case” to have recourse to war. “From 
the Christian standpoint a war is to be condemned, whose determining 
motive lies in the personal ambition of the ruler, or in the mere interest 
of a dynasty to extend its power, or in national arrogance and greed. 
On the other hand it is justified where it serves to defend and secure 
the essential interests of the state.” 

These are representative utterances of representative men. What 
they have been saying in the past they will doubtlss be saying again— 
perhaps with intenser feeling and with greater urgency. If their voices 
are drowned out just now, the day will come when they will be heard. 
The men quoted are not all alive; yet in the great religious crisis that 
is before the German people the righteous dead will speak. As for the 
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living, these men are not without influence upon the larger public, while 
their influence in Christian circles is marked. No living German theo- 
logian has a greater personal following than Schlatter, and none sur- 
passes him in fearless loyalty to the invisible King. It is because of the 
certainty that such Christian sentiments animate the minds of many 
religious leaders of Germany, that we have a right to think of them as 
really contending with us for the same holy cause for which we as Chris- 
tians are contending—the establishment of the kingdom of God among 
all nations. We cannot, it is true, fail to recognize the fearful evil of 
“Cesaropapism” in Germany, the unrighteous subjection of the church 
to the state; yet we cherish the ardent hope that even in Germany many 
fearless witnesses to the truth will arise—martyrs, who will risk place 
and emoluments as the martyrs of old risked their lives for the truth. 
Time must show. But we believe that even in Germany the gates of 
hell have not prevailed against the Church of Christ. The “official 
church” has been a grievous disappointment to us all. But the real, the 
invisible Church of Christ is not dead. She is doubtless praying even 
now and testifying according to the Spirit of Christ. The only question 
is, whether and when the people will hear the warning and obey. In 
Germany genuine, spiritual Christianity is in the crucible, tried by an 
intenser fire than in any other country. We cannot believe that God 
has left himself without faithful witnesses even in Germany. And now, 
instead of turning away in horror from all that breathes the air of 
Germany, let us hopefully await the religious reactions and developments 
in that country in the era just following the war. So far as “official 
Christianity” in Germany is concerned, it may be that the time is ripe 
when God will remove the candlestick from its place. But let us not 
doubt that even in that morally blighted land God has preserved to him- 
self a saving remnant. 
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Paul's Joy in Christ. Studies in Philippians. By A. T. Rozsexrson, M.A., 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 12mo, pp. 267. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


Every preacher should read at least three volumes of sermons every 
year, not to get material but to find out how the masters of the pulpit 
deal with the great subjects of life and duty. When it comes to prepar- 
ing sermons each man must follow his own methods and base his work 
on a close and thorough study of the Bible, with the aid of the best 
commentaries. In the light of his own reading and experience, he should 
then be able to make and preach sermons which would enlighten, 
inspire, and build up believers and convert sinners. Professor Robertson 
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is one of the best guides of preachers. He has just completed thirty 
years of teaching young ministers, and all his books have in mind the 
needs of preachers. That charming volume, The Glory of the Ministry, 
is a precious cordial. Even his large grammar of the Greek New Testa. 
ment shows an enthusiastic understanding of the preacher’s calling. In 
his expository volumes like that on the Epistle of James entitled, Practical 
and Social Aspects of Christianity, and the one on the Epistle to the 
Philippians called, Paul’s Joy in Christ, he combines in an exceptional 
way the art of scholarly exegesis with practical application. The preacher 
who has unfortunately become rusty in his use of the Greek Testament 
will be quickened to a renewed study of it as he notes with what mar- 
velous ability Professor Robertson brings fresh meanings and applica- 
tions out of the original. A study of his latest volume on Paul’s Epistle 
to the Philippians cannot fail to furnish the groundwork for the sort 
of expository preaching which we greatly need. This Epistle is such a 
favorite because in it Paul sings the song of victory and not of despair. 
“It is easy to take the theology of Philippians and apply it to modern 
conditions. The mass of modern men and women have to live their 
lives in untoward circumstances. They must do their work and sing 
their song in spite of prison or pain, of penury or pressure, of perversity 
or pugnacity. The very sanity and serenity of Paul’s piety bring his 
loftiest flights within the range of the humblest of us who gladly try to 
imitate Paul as he imitated Christ.” One of the missing notes in the 
modern church is that of joy. This is the keynote of Philippians and it 
shows what is the secret of overcoming harsh and depressing conditions. 
For Paul there is no “hark-from-the-tomb religion.” “The Christian ought 
to be the happiest man alive, full of spiritual ecstasy and rapture. Joy 
is more than epicurean sensualism. Baskerville quotes the Yorkshireman 
who found so great joy in his religion that he had ‘A happy Monday. A 
blessed Tuesday. A joyful Wednesday. A delightful Thursday. A good 
Friday. A glorious Saturday. A heavenly Sunday.’ Indeed, Paul wishes 
that their ‘glorying’ may literally overflow all bounds, provided it is in 
Christ (because of Christ primarily and under the control of Christ, in 
the sphere of Christ). If people have enough occasion to shout aloud 
their joy, let them do it. There is no harm in a spiritual flood if it does 
not get beyond the sphere of Jesus Christ.” Toward the close of the 
volume we read: “Over and over Paul strikes this note of joy. So he 
strikes this refrain, ‘Rejoice in the Lord always.’ There is no other 
ground of perpetual optimism that is not blind indifference. Only ‘in 
the Lord’ is it possible to get a view of life as a whole that will stand 
the shock of sorrow and sin. Paul knows that he has said ‘always,’ and 
that this word covers the darker side of human life. So he says it over 
again after pausing in contemplation of sorrow. This philosophy of life 
is no ephemeral emotion, but a settled principle, a deeper feeling that 
underlies all the storm-tossed waves on the surface. Men differ in their 
opinion as to the sweetest song bird. Some say the nightingele, some 
the mocking bird, some the English skylark, some the Kentucky cardinal, 
some the wood robin. Each bird has his individual note, but each has 
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the note of joy. Christians have not risen to their privileges in the mat- 
ter of conquering joy. It is resistless as a witness for Christ and as an 
antidote for grief.” As an illustration of his style of exposition in seeing 
new meanings in familiar words and phrases, take the passage on Chapter 
3. 16. “The word for ‘walk’ means to ‘walk in file,’ to ‘keep the step.’ 
This is hard to do. It is climbing a sandy mountain often. We slip 
back almost as much as we go on and up. The tramp, tramp of the 
soldier is fine, but in time one is weary and it is hard not to lag behind. 
One comes to the jog-trot of the Christian life. There is monotony in 
work, the tedium of household cares, the grind of church services, the 
petty details of pastoral life, the minutiw of scholarship and all forms of 
Bible study, the treadmill of spiritual exercises, the humdrum of things 
like three meals a day and going to bed every night—these things tend 
to pall on the sensitive spirit. But we shall die if we do not eat, sleep, 
walk, work, breathe. We shall die without the common details in the 
spiritual life.” All through the book Professor Robertson sees how he 
can meet the problems of preachers and the needs of churches. The 
exhortation “hold such in honor” (chap. 2. 29) means keep on doing so. 
This plea for the proper esteem and treatment of soldiers of the cross 
is not without point to-day. Certainly preachers get their share of public 
esteem and criticism. They are outstanding targets and cannot escape 
a certain amount of rough handling which is not wholly bad. As a rule 
preachers get what love they deserve and often more. It is well to 
insist that ministers deserve due appreciation because of the high and 
holy task committed to them, particularly if they do their duty steadily 
and faithfully. But, as a rule, preachers are paid a pitiful salary and 
are expected to live on less than most other people with economy and 
good appearance. There is something better than monuments and that 
is right treatment while they live. In particular, one may note with 
pleasure the endowment funds for aged ministers now under way in most 
of the denominations. That is the least that can be done and it ought 
to be done. Any decent nation takes care of its old soldiers. This is a 
good volume for the preacher to study with the Greek Testament by 
his side. He will receive a richer conception of the life of Christian joy 
and victory, and be able to commend it with satisfaction to his people. 


Essentials of Evangelism. By Oscar L. JoserH. i12mo, pp. 167. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 


Tue author of this stimulating volume is one among the younger 
ministers of the Church who inspire us with confidence and hope for the 
evangelical preaching of the future. His books already issued and the 
articles from his pen, which have appeared in various religious periodi- 
cals, bear the marks of a devout and cultivated mind, in constant contact 
with the spiritual needs of the age, and having a clear and wholesome 
perception of the methods to be used for the advancement of truth and 
righteousness, both in doctrine and practice. This latest of his volumes 
exhibits these and other qualities. It is one of the best and handiest 
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works yet published on this absorbing theme. Evangelism as here set 
forth has to do with the entire constructive program of the Church, whose 
purpose is to redeem society and the world by first changing the indi- 
vidual and setting him in right relations with God and men “in the 
interest of world-wide democracy and fraternity.” It is not an easy 
subject to discuss, but Mr. Joseph succeeds in discerning “things that 
differ,” and in putting emphasis at right points. The message is given 
with much incisiveness and evidences a wide background of reading as 
well as much consideration of pressing problems. “Our evangel is the 
good tidings of Jesus Christ, who generously and opulently redeems men 
from the fatal dominance of sin, and delivers them from the depths of 
despair, and saves them from the peril of passion, and guides them with 
ever deepening consecration toward the splendor of light, the fullness of 
life and the perfection of love in God.” Since this writer believes in- 
tensely in the indispensable mission of the church, he goes to the root 
of things and points out with delicate insight and candor not only the 
shortcomings of the thought and activity of the modern church, but also 
its strong points and how they might be further developed. He is 
healthily free from subtle reserve or disingenuous compromise. He sets 
the task of the church in its central place and discusses the dynamic 
aspects of its business in the interest of aggressive and progressive Chris- 
tianity. He is always concerned for the gospel in its entirety, for the 
total as distinguished from the incomplete meaning of the Incarnation. 
Yet he never gets into a sublimated atmosphere beyond the reach of 
practicability, nor does he fail to relate the great mystery of Godliness 
to the human interests in which it is always involved. Indeed, the 
volume has a strong and timely note. There is a sane optimism in it 
that is greatly needed now in this hour of darkness. The clearness and 
practical turn of the discussions show the hand of the active pastor at 
grips with the real problems of the ministry. The chapters are happily 
named and replete with historic and literary reference of an engaging 
and stimulating kind. “The Supreme Unction” is a discerning discus- 
sion of the work of the Holy Spirit. “Only the enlightening and ener- 
gizing Spirit can make of the church an inspired and inspiring people, 
who by reason of their superior vitality will destroy the enervating and 
enfeebling atmosphere of the world, with its disregard and discounting 
of the creative and redemptive presence of the everlasting God. This 
will give the aroma and fragrance of the full Christian life with its 
exuberance of joy and gladness.” A searching treatment of prayer is 
given in “The Central Practice,” in which our urgent needs are force 
fully brought home. “Answers to prayer do not consist so much in 
receiving what we ask as in getting insight and moral strength for the 
performance of duty. It is illumination that we need, which gives us 
guidance and ability to do at any cost. So if we pray in the Spirit, 
weakness will turn to strength, uncertainty to confidence, fear into cour- 
age, anxiety into assurance, panic into peace.” “The Holy Passion” has to 
do with the eager and enthusiastic spirit in which the work of evangelism 
must be done. There is an unusually bright and helpful chapter on 
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“Religious Conversation,” suggesting how the idea underlying that of 
the class meeting might be enlarged and adapted to present needs. “So 
many Christian people surround themselves by inaccessible walls of 
exclusiveness and they remain silent touching the deep interests of life. 
Such a spirit of reserve and restraint is most unhealthy. We have be- 
come so afraid of cant and hypocrisy that there is a sentimental sensi- 
tiveness about giving oral expression to our religious feelings and desires. 
Let us recognize the causes of our distress and honestly remove them. 
One of these is the lack of ‘seasoned conversation’ and ‘seized conversa- 
tion.’”” The chapter entitled “The Personal Touch” is a good treatment 
of a hackneyed subject. “Many objections which are raised against 
personal work are purely theoretical. They are generally offered by those 
who have neither a correct idea of the purpose of the gospel nor a clear 
experience of its power in their own lives. The story of the mission 
field is one continued illustration of the indispensable value of the per- 
sonal touch in inducing non-Christians to consider and accept the claims 
of Christ. Effective evangelism is individual evangelism, and as we 
realize the bigness of the issue, we shall see that ‘individual effort is 
imperative if collective success is to be obtained.’” The importance of 
lay pastoral work is convincingly dealt with in the chapter with the 
arresting caption, “All at It and Always at It.” A chapter that will 
quicken thought is that on “The Needed Revival.” While the author 
recognizes the place of the familiar and popular revival practices, he 
notes that while they may stop the leakage in the church for a time, 
they really evade the problem how to secure steady and continuous acces- 
sions. More then must be made of religious education, in “the nurture 
and culture of the virtues and graces which adorn character and beautify 
conduct.” This particular phase of the subject is further considered in 
the chapter on “The Evangelistic Teacher.” The teaching function of 
the pulpit and the strategic value of preaching on big themes are im- 
pressively treated of in the chapter on “The Persuasive Preacher.” “The 
great preachers of the church were generous in their proclamations. The 
secret was that they breathed the spacious atmosphere of the Bible and 
expounded it with a wealth of learning and of spiritual insight to 
gladden and strengthen their hearers with tidings of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. In these days, when we think of the Scriptures, not as 
a quarry of texts but as a literature of life, our use of the Bible should 
be more thorough than that of any previous generation. Where this is 
the case, an evangelistic-teaching ministry is exercised, and there is 
witnessed a steady stream of conversions with their marvel and joy, 
and a continuous flow of consistent confessions of Christ made by speech 
and in service.” This book is admirable in all respects and should 
interest and stimulate those who are concerned in the progress of the 
Kingdom. Preachers, teachers, evangelists, and laymen who desire to 
form a close acquaintance with the problems of aggressive Christianity 
and their best solution will be wise to study the painstaking, scholarly, 
and comprehensive treatment which Mr. Joseph has given to them in 
this genuine piece of constructive work. 
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The Mount of Vision. Being a study of life in terms of the whole. By 
CuaARLEs H. Brent, Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 12mo, pp. xix+ 
141. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 


In this volume Bishop Brent shows the advantage and the necessity 
of taking a comprehensive and balanced view of life. He has no sym- 
pathy with the “devotees of the cult of the incomplete,” who suffer from 
faulty use of vision rather than from defective sight. “All that is needed 
to change many a life from darkness to light, from fear to courage, from 
defeat to victory is a lifting of the eyelids.” It is a solemn truth that 
those who have seen far and deep have had their power sharpened rather 
than dimmed by darkness. “The fairest songs ever sung are those which 
so far from being silenced are quickened by a furnace of hostile flame. 
It was when John, the beloved disciple, was in exile for the word of 
God and the testimony of Jesus that he became John the seer. Of the 
seers of pre-Christian days, Abraham, Isaac, Moses, and Isaiah, to go no 
further, each had his most brilliant vision when he was in a hard place. 
Coming to later times, it was in a cemetery during the throes of Civil War 
that Lincoln caught his immortal glimpse of democracy. In brief, the 
highest mountains of vision, in a spiritual sense, are frequently if not 
always deep valleys.” We need men of vision who will interpret the 
significance of our confusion and bewilderment and enable us to under- 
stand the spiritual values of the war, and indeed of all experiences of 
suffering and sorrow. These meditations by Bishop Brent meet a really 
pressing need. It is a book of intense spiritual argument and requires 
close thought and attention, but it rewards the reader with a clearer, 
saner, and fuller vision. It is in a class of books by itself, to which 
belong The Justification of God, by Forsyth, The Valley of Decision, by 
E. A. Burroughs, and Concerning Prayer, by Streeter. The volume is 
not large, but it is weighty, because of its deep reasonableness, its optimis- 
tic earnestness, and its informed confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness. He rightly reminds us that Christianity is justified only 
by its thirst for the best and by its determined claim upon completeness 
according to God’s plan. He therefore insists that we should cultivate 
the passion for wholeness, which is holiness in its bearing on God and 
those made in his image. His conception of wholeness is forcibly ex- 
pressed in this paragraph: “I would make here a passionate plea for a 
whole Bible, apocrypha and all. More than that, a Bible which is but 
the beginning of a Christian library, divine and human, and which will 
rest not only on a lonely table as a thing apart, but which will rub 
covers with Dante and Bacon and the sages of the Orient, and be the 
richer and the more masterful because of its company on a crowded shelf. 
The Bible, in one sense, is a new starting-point for literature. Its last 
book launches us out into unlived centuries, just as the Old Testament 
carries us into past and representative history. The Bible is a prelude, 
not a conclusion. Its last words are against incompleteness and in de- 
fense of wholeness. The context of the Bible is the immortal literature 
of the ages, past, present, and future.” The first chapter, on “The Ground- 
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work of God’s Character,” points out that it is in the cross that God 
has been fully revealed. A great deal is lost if we fail to use the Did 
Testament under the mistaken impression that it is an imperfect revela- 
tion. The God of the Old Testament is not only “the God of might, holi- 
ness unapproachable, and austerity,” but also “the God of passionate gen- 
tleness and unspeakable patience. No literature in the world can produce 
such a splendor of compassion as shines from the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its groundwork is shaped in the form of a cross, and the chief 
sufferer depicted is not man, but God.” The thought of the divine sympathy 
is well worked out in the chapter on “The Self-Identification of God with 
Man,” while the truth of the divine sacrifice is tenderly interpreted in 
the chapter on “The Lamb As it Had Been Slain.” Man’s likeness to God 
consists “in capacity for self-giving.” Some timely lessons are drawn 
from this truth. Self-giving must be both “vertical” and “horizontal.” 
The vertical choice leads the soul to leave side issues and dilettanteism 
far in the rear and to “choose ambitiously the highest heights, surmount- 
ing clouds, adventuring sunward and beyond.” The horizontal choice 
inspires us with “the thought that the human race is our heritage and 
the measure of our capacity for fellowship,” is second only to the thought 
that God is ours and we are his. One of the strongest chapters in the 
book is headed “Purified As By Fire.” The author has in mind the 
colossal suffering of our day and tries to understand the meaning of it 
in the plan of God. “There are few of us who have not learned by 
experience the remedial value of suffering when we have used it as a 
sacrament. It is astonishing how evanescent the memory of pain is, 
both in its acute and in its more prolonged forms, and how living a thing 
is the deposit made by a right correspondence with the opportunity 
hidden in the heart of suffering. This latter softens the disposition of 
that which at the moment seemed like unrelieved disaster and, as we 
look back, gives a benign expression to its severe countenance. To the 
growing character all his past suffering is a distinct asset and from none 
of it would he be separated. He would not, if he could, eliminate a single 
pang.” Those who are trained in the school of suffering make “The last 
great adventure,” which is death, without fear. “There is too much 
black about Christian death. If for us it is a hard discipline to say 
goodby for a while, the going from earth makes a gala day for the one 
who goes. The house of death should abjure the artificial. The tone of 
triumph should dominate our farewell. We cannot force ourselves into 
this temper of mind, but it will follow on us as the logical result of a 
Christian view of death.” These enlightening and quickening meditations 
are concluded with a chapter on “The City that Lieth Foursquare.” It 
exhibits a spirit of catholicity, so unlike the provincialism and incom- 
pleteness against which the volume is a healthy protest. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Mountains in the Mist. Some Australian Reveries. By Frank W. Bone- 
HAM. 12mo, pp. 285. London: Charles H. Kelly. Price, cloth, 4 
shillings, net. 


NEITHER sermons nor essays; the author calls them “Reveries,” 
but that name does not fit. They are too lively, sprightly, exhilarating, 
stirring for reveries. But who cares what they are called, so they are 
enticing, stimulating, endlessly suggestive, as increasing thousands find 
them to be, fresh and easy reading, variously profitable withal. Judge 
for yourselves whether our praise is true. Taste and see. Begin with 
this on Eriquette: The old gardener at Versailles was in sad distress. 
What pains he took with his flower-beds! How patiently he mapped 
them all out in the evening, and how deftly he executed his own designs 
in the daytime! How he longed for the summer, that he might feast 
his eyes upon the perfect patterns and the beautifully blending blossoms! 
But that joy was never his! For as soon as he had got his rare seed 
nicely sown, his fragile plants fondly set, and his delicate young cuttings 
tastefully arranged, the courtiers from the palace trampled them all down, 
and reduced the poor gardener to tears. Season after season the noble- 
men and great ladies in their strolls among the beautiful terraces and 
graceful parterres, ruthlessly destroyed the cunning labor of the old 
man’s skillful hands. Till at last he could endure it no longer. He would 
appeal to the king! So right into the august presence of the great Louis 
the Fourteenth the poor old gardener made his way, and confided all his 
sorrows and disappointments to his royal master. And the king was 
sorry for the old man, and ordered little tablets—“etiquette”—to be neatly 
arranged along the sides of the flower-beds, and a state order was issued 
commanding all his courtiers to walk carefully within the etiquette, And 
so the old gardener not only protected the flowers that he loved from 
the pitiless feet of the high-born vandals, but he enriched our vocabulary 
with a new and startlingly significant word. The art of life consists in 
keeping carefully within the ways marked out by the etiquette. From 
cannibalism to culture is a long way. And the individual or the race 
that sets out on that pilgrimage forfeits more and more of freedom at 
every step. The cannibal can do as he likes, and have what he wants, 
and go where he pleases. He tramples without restraint on all life's 
flower-beds. But as he moves towards civilization he finds himself be- 
coming subject to all sorts of rules and regulations. “Thou shalt” and 
“Thou shalt not” speak out imperiously. He must not do this, and he 
must not have that; he must not touch here, and he must not go there. 
His path is marked out by the etiquette. And the more refined and cul- 
tured he becomes, the more those laws subdivide and multiply. He must 
not only do this thing; but he must do it in a certain way. He must 
not only go to this place, but he must go at a certain time, and dressed 
in a certain fashion, and stay for just so long. Cannibalism is freedom— 
and wretchedness. Civilization is bondage—and delight. For the beauty 
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of it is that the pleasures of King Louis’ lords and ladies were not at 
all curtailed, but were really very considerably increased, by the intro- 
duction of the etiquette. I can easily imagine that for a month or two, 
whilst they were chafing under the new restrictions, and whilst as yet 
the gardener’s precious bulbs were but slowly developing towards their 
coming glory, the courtiers thought of the old man as a boor, a nuisance, 
and an enemy to their freedom. Why could they not tread wherever 
they liked? But afterward, when their well-kept promenade was fringed 
and bordered by the most rare and beautiful and fragrant blossoms, then 
they blessed the old man as a benefactor, and laughed at their earlier 
folly. It is a very ancient heresy. Ever since the soul of the first man 
revolted against the eitquette that marked off one tree in the midst of 
the garden, the minds of men have rebelled against the royal legends, 
“Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not.” We abhor, as we saunter through 
the park, being eternally commanded to “Keep off the grass.” We forget 
that it is only through the instrumentality of that obnoxious mandate 
that there is any grass left for us to keep off. The verdant and velvety 
lawn that charms the eye and soothes the sense is the triumph of the 
etiquette that sounds like tyranny. The truth is that I never enter into 
my best inheritance by putting my foot upon it. I more often come into 
my own keeping my foot carefully off it. The world is too wisely ar- 
ranged to play into the hands of the tramplers and the trespassers, The 
etiquette that subtracts from my freedom multiplies my felicity. Other- 
wise the cannibal and the criminal would be the happiest men breathing. 
Things never work out that way. The courtiers learned in time that it 
is not necessary to trample upon a thing in order to enjoy it. We are 
most of us somewhat slow in making that discovery. In The Roadmender 
Michael Fairless tells us how she came upon a beautiful island out in 
the river, smothered with a riot of radiant flowers. “At the upper end 
of the field,” she says, “the river provides yet closer sanctuary for the 
daffodils, Held in its embracing arms lies an island, long and narrow, 
some thirty feet by twelve, a veritable untrod Eldorado, glorious in gold 
from end to end, just a fringe of weeds by the water’s edge, and save 
for that—all daffodils. A great oak stands at the meadow’s neck, an 
oak with gnarled and wandering roots, where one may rest, for it is 
bare of daffodils save for a group of three, and a solitary one apart 
growing close to the old tree’s side.” Michael Fairless sat down beside 
the lonely little daffodil and feasted her eyes on the island in the stream. 
It was “a sea of triumphant, golden heads, tossing blithely as the wind 
swept down to play with them at his pleasure.” And as she watched 
under the oak, and gazed upon the cloth of gold on the island, she ex- 
claimed, “It is all mine to have and to hold without severing a single 
slender stem or harboring a thought of covetousness; mine, as the whole 
earth is mine, to appropriate to myself without the burden and bane of 
worldly possession.” Now here we have a very beautiful picture. Let 
us pause to reflect upon some of the questions that its beauty suggests. 
Why are there only four lonely little daffodils here by the gnarled old 
oak on the river’s bank? and why is this island out in the stream a 
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tossing sea of gold? The answer is obvious. The water round the island 
is like the tablets round the flower-beds. It is liquid etiquette. And, so 
far from impoverishing the strollers on the bank, it greatly enriches 
them. This girl sitting under the oak gazing on the golden glory of the 
island tells us that she felt, not like a courtier only, but like a queen, 
No palace on the planet held a princess so conscious of her wondrous 
wealth as was she in that delicious hour. It was just because she could 
not set foot upon her inheritance that it was so splendidly and delightfully 
her own. But perhaps the best illustration would have been the case of 
Richard Jefferies. Everybody who has read Mr. Edward Thomas’s beauti- 
ful life of the young English naturalist knows how, in his brave fight 
with a cruel disease and with grinding poverty, Jefferies was comforted 
every day by the sight of the wild life around him and the sense of its 
complete and glorious possession. It was all his; and it was his just 
because he never tried to touch or tame it. Hear what he says: “Every 
blade of grass was mine,” he cries exultingly, “as if I had myself planted 
it. All the grasses were my pets: I loved them all. Perhaps that was 
why I never had a pet, never cultivated a flower, never kept a caged 
bird. Why keep pets when every wild hawk that passed over my head 
was mine? I joyed in his swift, careless flight, in the throw of his pinions, 
in his rush over the elms and miles of woodland. What more beautiful 
than the sweep and curve of his going through the azure sky? I see the 
lark chase his mate over the low stone wall of the ploughed field, to battle 
with his high-crested rival, to balance himself on his trembling wings, 
outspread a few yards above the earth, and utter that sweet little loving 
kiss, as it were, of song. Oh, happy, happy days! So beautiful to watch; 
and all mine!” It was just because the poor, frail young naturalist kept 
his feet off the flower-beds, never caged a bird or potted a plant, that all 
the birds of the forest, and the flowers of the field, seemed so thoroughly 
and gloriously his own. Life is all a matter of etiquette. Louis the 
Fourteenth never supposed for a moment that the dainty little tablets 
would prevent the courtiers from trampling on the bulbs if they were 
determined to do so. The tablets indicate the king’s pleasure, that is 
all. Indeed, that is all that etiquette ever does. It is indicative, not 
imperative. God does not protect his flower-beds with impregnable fort- 
resses. He makes the way perfectly clear to a man; but if the man has 
set his heart on outraging the etiquette, there is nothing to prevent him. 
God in his mercy hedges our way about with his commandments, his 
exhortations, his revelations; but it is the easiest thing in the world to 
break through a hedge. Bunyan’s pilgrims made that discovery. “The 
way was rough, and their feet tender; so the souls of the pilgrims were 
much discouraged because of the way. So they went to the fence, and 
saw soft grass in the meadow on the other side. ‘Come, good Hopeful,’ 
said Christian, ‘and let us get over.’ ‘But how,’ replied the suspicious 
Hopeful, ‘how if this should lead us out of the way?’ ‘That’s not like,’ 
said Christian. So Hopeful, being persuaded by his fellow, went after 
him over the stile.” But the story does not end there. On the soft green 
grass beyond the fence the pilgrims were captured by Giant Despair, and 
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flung into the dark dungeons of Doubting Castle. And, half a dozen 
pages further on, Bunyan tells how, sadder and wiser men, after their 
escape, they climbed back over the fence on to the road they had formerly 
left. “And when they were gone over the stile, they began to contrive 
what they should do to prevent other pilgrims from falling into the 
hands of Giant Despair. So they erected a pillar, and engraved upon 
the side thereof this sentence: ‘Over this stile is the way to Doubting 
Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair, who despiseth the King of the 
Celestial Country, and seeketh to destroy his holy pilgrims.’ Many, 
therefore, that followed after, read what was written, and escaped the 
danger.” It is perfectly plain to me that Bunyan’s fence, and Michael 
Fairless’s river round the island, and King Louis the Fourteenth’s tablets 
round the flower beds, and even the pillar erected by the pilgrims beside 
the treacherous stile, are all different ways of saying the same thing. 
It is all a matter of etiquette. Now, this illustration from Pilgrim’s 
Progress reminds me. Whilst I was perfectly right in saying just now 
that God does not protect his flower-beds with frowning forts, I was 
perfectly wrong if I gave the impression that trespassers will not be 
prosecuted. The pilgrims quickly discovered that severe penalties lurked 
in wait for them on the other side of the fence. There is a quaint old 
text that expresses the truth of this matter about as nicely as it can be 
stated. “Whoso breaketh a hedge,” said a very wise man once, perhaps 
not without a wince, as memory reminded him of his own hedge-breaking, 
“whoso breaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bite him.” I confess that I 
never quite understood what this very wise man meant by the serpent 
until I sat at the feet of a very wise woman. And the very wise woman 
made plain what the very wise man had left obscure. “Would you judge 
of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of pleasure?” good Susanna Wesley 
asked of her son John. “Then,” she added, “take this rule. Whatever 
weakens your reason, impairs the tenderness of your conscience, obscures 
your sense of God, or takes off the relish of spiritual things, that is sin 
to you.” Sin is, of course, the outraging of etiquette, And here, according 
to Susanna Wesley, one of the world’s very greatest and very wisest, and 
very saintliest women, here are the bites of the serpents: “The weakening 
of the reason, the impaired tenderness of the conscience, the obscured 
sense of God, the lost relish for the spiritual.” And when this wise and 
holy woman—the mother of the Wesleys—talks in this strain, she 
frightens me. She describes these symptoms with such skill that I feel 
the horrid virus in my own veins. I have outraged the divine etiquette 
myself. I have trampled on the King’s flower-beds; I have clambered 
over the stile like Bunyan’s pilgrims; I have broken through the hedge, 
and the snake has bitten me. I am glad that Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, and I am thankful that the Saviour left us in no doubt 
as to the meaning of that weird and wondrous symbol. All the etiquette 
of the law is designed to keep a man from trampling on the flowers: and 
all the etiquette of the gospel marks out for contrite trespassers the way 
that leads up to the Cross. Read what Boreham writes on FRIGHTENING 
Trmotuy: It is an evil thing and a bitter to frighten Timothy. And 
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it is wofully easy to do it. Timothy is very young. He always was! He 
always will be! Timothy has solved the problem of perpetual youth. He 
will never grow old. He was very young when he went up to Corinth 
that first time. Paul felt sorry for him. He was such a boy. “If Timothy 
come,” the wise old man wrote to those Corinthian Christians, anticipat. 
ing their amazement as they beheld the boyish ambassador, “if Timothy 
come, see that he be with you without fear. Let no man despise him.” 
And ten years later poor Timothy is still in trouble about his perennial 
juvenility. “Let no man despise thy youth,” Paul writes again in this 
later letter. It is very beautiful. The boyishness of Timothy is chronic, 
inveterate, incurable. He simply won’t grow old. He was very young 
when Paul sent him to Corinth. He was still blushing over his boyish 
bearing when the veteran addressed to him his last pathetic letter. And 
he was still young when I myself met him. And just because there are 
still so many Corinthians who despise poor Timothy’s youth, it is still 
necessary for Paul to beg and entreat those thoughtless believers not to 
frighten Timothy. “Jf Timothy come, see that he be with you without 
fear.” “If Timothy come,” says Paul. And Timothy often comes. I 
met him once as a young convert, setting himself with great hesitation, 
and with much trembling, to the high and holy enterprise of local preach. 
ing. I met him again as a young ‘home missionary, encountering in- 
superable obstacles in his large and lonely district in the Never-Never 
Country, yet not half as much afraid of the muddy roads and impassable 
fords as of the peril of unfaithfulness among his scattered people. I met 
him again as a student pastor, burdening himself, after the heavy 
scholastic toils of the week, with the spiritual oversight of a pastorless 
congregation on the Lord’s Day. And I met him once as a young minister, 
fresh from college, pulling himself together after the solemn and search- 
ing ordeal of his induction, and wondering who, among saints or angels, 
was sufficient for these dreadful things. Poor Timothy! Paul felt very 
sorry for him. So did I. “If Timothy come, see that he be with you 
without fear.” Timothy is very shy, very sensitive, very timid. At least, 
so all the commentators say, and if they don’t know, who should? Yes, 
I feel sure that they are right. It is impossible to read of Paul’s tender 
solicitude for Timothy without being driven to that conclusion. Timothy 
is very shy, and very sensitive, and very timid. All the most winsome 
and most lovable things are. The birds on the bough, the rabbits in 
their burrow, the deer in the forest glades—all the feathered and furry 
creatures to which we feel irresistibly and instinctively drawn—are shy, 
and timid, and shrinking. And so is Timothy. “If Timothy come, see 
that he be with you without fear.” Some day, when I have a Sunday 
to spare, I mean to run down to that bush congregation, to that country 
pastorate, to that suburban out-station, at which Timothy usually 
preaches. I should like to have a quiet talk with the people about this 
matter of frightening Timothy. I cannot persuade myself that they fully 
recognize the gracious opportunity which Timothy’s presence offers to 
them. It may be theirs to foster, and cherish, and nurture in him all that 
is most spiritual, and tender, and noble, and Christlike; and to send him 
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forth at last from their tearful farewell meeting, not only with a silver- 
mounted umbrella or a Gladstone bag, but with a spirit sweetened, and 
instructed, and enriched in. preparation for a great and fruitful ministry. 
Nor do I feel quite sure that they recognize the weight of their responsi- 
pility. They may quite easily and innocently spoil Timothy. They may 
frighten him out of all that is best in him. And they may dispatch him 
at last from their farewell meeting with a very beautiful silver-mounted 
umbrella, or a very handsome Gladstone bag—and with nothing else. 
And neither a silver-mounted umbrella nor a Gladstone bag is a quite 
adequate preparation for the Christian ministry in strenuous days like 
these. It is a dreadful thing to frighten Timothy out of his dreams, his 
ambitions, his ideals. He always has them. There is nothing else to 
attract him into the ministry. It is perfectly safe to assume that when 
Timothy boards the train that will bear him to his country pastorate, 
his head is full of the most beautiful ideas as to what a Christian minister 
should be. He has been reading Richard Baxter, or William Law, or 
Alexander Whyte, or the Yale Lectures. Or at least he has been reading 
his Bible, and he feels it a fearful thing to be called to follow in the 
footsteps of the Old Testament prophets and the New Testament preach- 
ers. And he has prayed until his face has shone that he may show 
himself worthy of so solemn and sacred a charge. And all this thinking 
and dreaming and talking and reading and praying have but enlarged 
his heart, and inflamed his emotions, and heightened his ambitions. And 
with all this wealth of spiritual fervor surging, like a tumult of flood- 
water, through every fiber of his being, he sets his face towards his mis- 
sion district or student pastorate. And when Paul sees him setting out 
in this temper, he trembles for him. Such a spirit is very fragile. It 
would be so easy for those thoughtless but well-meaning people at Corinth 
to frighten it all out of him. “Jf Timothy come, see that he be with you 
without fear.” In his amazingly candid autobiography Benjamin Frank- 
lin tells an ugly story. He has been describing his passionate and 
methodical struggle after goodness. And then he likens himself to “my 
neighbor who, in buying an axe of a smith, desired to have the whole of 
its surface as bright as the edge. The smith consented to grind it bright 
for him, if he would turn the wheel. He turned, while the smith pressed 
the broad face of the axe hard and heavily on the stone, which made the 
turning of it very fatiguing. The man came every now and then from 
the wheel to see how the work went on. At length, he said he would 
take his axe as it was, without further grinding. ‘No,’ said the smith, 
‘turn on, turn on, we shall have it bright by and by; as yet it is only 
speckled.’ ‘Yes,’ said the exhausted man, ‘but I think, after all, J like a 
speckled aze best!’”’ Now, I have heard that there have been such tragedies 
as failures in the Christian ministry—men who have lost the rapture, 
and the vision, and the glory. Such things might move an angel’s tears. 
But I wonder in how many of these cases Timothy was frightened. The 
conversation at Corinth was so exclusively about finance and trivialities 
and externals, and he met with so little real comradeship and spiritual 
response, that he unconsciously adjusted his standard to fit his environ- 
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ment, and determined to content himself with a speckled axe. I fancy 
that the most intense peril lurks in the matter of pastoral visitation. 
Timothy has come to think of such a visit as a very beautiful affair. 
He imagines that he will be straightway taken into the inmost conf- 
dences of the home, His advice may be asked; at any rate, his sympa- 
thies will be invited. He pictures himself reading an appropriate Scrip. 
ture, pointing out, it may be, in a sentence or two, its wealthy encourage. 
ment to the dwellers in this particular homestead. And then, surrounded 
by parents and children, he sees himself bowing in prayer, and pouring 
out his soul in earnest intercession on behalf of the family clustered 
around him. This is Timothy’s dream. And it will be a tragedy of the 
worst kind if the people of Corinth frighten him out of it. If they are 
awake to recognize the day of their visitation, they will put themselves 
to some trouble to make Timothy’s dream come true as soon as he knocks 
at the door. It will be a fine thing for him, and a fine thing for them. 
But——. But let me venture on a parable. In the depths of a Brazilian 
forest stood a giant tree. Its branches were ablaze with the most glorious 
orchids. They grew out of every crack and crevice in the old tree’s bark. 
It was a riot of radiant color. One morning the sun rose upon it, glorify- 
ing its dazzling charms. Birds of every note filled its branches, and 
flooded the valley with liquid song. Other birds of brilliant plumage 
passed to and fro among the sunlit branches, like flashes of golden flame. 
It was a picture of Paradise. Then arose a sound of swishing boughs 
and crackling twigs. The gaiety was hushed on the instant. A troop 
of apes invaded the sylvan solitude. The birds flew in terror. The 
gorgeous petals were soon scattered in all directions. The glade re 
echoed with the meaningless jabbering of the monkeys. The song was 
dead, and the forest seemed very poor. I fancy I have seen something 
like that happen, although I have never been to Brazil. It is easy to 
frighten the poetry out of the soul of Timothy. It is easy to quench his 
fires. It is a pitiful thing when chatter takes the place of song. lan 
Maclaren hase a lovely story of John Carmichael that I somehow think 
would have been very much to Paul’s taste as he thought of Timothy and 
his peril at Corinth. Now, Carmichael was like Timothy, very young, 
very shy, very sensitive, and very shrinking. He entered upon his first 
charge. But he felt—painfully, acutely, constantly—the awful chasm that 
yawned between his radiant dreams and his actual achievements. And 
he felt that the people must be regarding him either with pity or con- 
tempt. One Sabbath, as he was sitting in the vestry, all the elders filed 
solemnly in. He felt that they had come to tell him that they could 
tolerate it no longer. Then the sagest and kindliest of them all addressed 
him. They had noticed his fearfulness, and nervousness, and timidity, 
and wished him to be completely at his ease. Was he not among his 
own people? They would have Timothy among them without fear. “You 
are never to be troubled in the pulpit,” the old man went on, “or be 
thinking about anything but the word of the Lord and the souls of the peo- 
ple, of which you are the shepherd. We will ask you to remember, when 
you stand in your place to speak to us in the name of the Lord, that as 
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the smoke goeth up from the homes of the people in the morning, so 
will their prayers be ascending for their minister, and as you look down 
upon us before you begin to speak, maybe you will say to yourself, next 
Sabbath, ‘They are all loving me.’ O, yes, and it will be true from the 
oldest to the youngest, we will all be loving you very much.” “And that,” 
Ian Maclaren says, “that is why John Carmichael remained in the minis- 
try of Jesus Christ, the most patient and mindful of ministers.” And I, 
for one, can easily believe it. Do you wish another sample? Take this 
about Spectre aNp Sone: I. I confess that I was puzzled. I had been 
reading that chiefest and choicest gem of all devotional literature— 
David’s great penitential psalm, li, and I had been arrested by this start- 
ling statement: “My sin is ever before me!” Now, when you come to 
think of it, that is an awful thing. To be haunted, summer and winter, 
sleeping and waking, by that ugliest and most hideous of all spectres, 
its ghostly finger continually pointing relentlessly and accusingly into 
the contrite penitent’s face! It was with him in the night, and he 
drenched his pillow with his tears. It rose with him every morning. It 
tracked him through every day. His whole life was a sob. “Bver before 
me! Ever before me!” There can be no apparition, in fact or in fiction, 
so fearfully frightful as that! But I have not yet stated the real cause 
of my perplexity. It was just this. Even as this dreadful sentence was 
beating itself into my shuddering soul, it flashed upon me that I had 
come upon it in the world’s greatest and grandest hymn-book—the book 
of Psalms. I had found this gruesome utterance in the very heart of a 
burst of rapturous music. Now, here is the riddle: How could it come 
about that this man, whose life was haunted by his past transgression, 
was at the same time the blithest songster that Israel ever knew? How 
did it happen that this man, with the hunted look in his eyes, with his 
tear-drenched pillow, with his stricken conscience and broken heart, 
was the gayest, happiest spirit that the world has ever known? Now, 
there was the problem that baffled me as I sat with my Bible on my knee 
—the incongruous conjunction of misery and melody. It may have been 
a flight of fancy that followed. I do not know. But I felt that I should 
like to submit this puzzling discord to the very highest authorities, and 
to sit humbly at their feet whilst they pronounced upon it. But to 
whom should I go? I wanted the masters, not of the head, but of the 
heart. At last I thought of the twelve who companied with Jesus. But 
I could not ask them all. And, besides, they did not all alike impress 
me as being authorities on such a puzzle of the inmost soul as that which 
baffled me. Then, suddenly, I thought of that sacred triad which Jesus 
formed from out of the twelve. Amidst the glory of the holy mount, in 
the solemn stillness of the dead child’s room, and in the dreadful anguish 
of Gethsemane, he took with him James and Peter and John. These 
were his comrades and confidants. Perhaps they would know. I thought 
I asked them. And this is what they said. II. I asked James. I told 
him that it seemed to me that David was haunted by a grim spectre that 
he could not lay even if he would, and that he would not lay even if 
he could. And yet how his whole heart sang! How was it? And I 
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thought that the apostle answered me. David liked to have his sin ever 
before him—terrifying as the shocking apparition was—in order to keep 
fresh and sweet and warm within his soul the rapture of the divine for. 
giveness and the infinite tenderness of the divine love. Now, whether 
this conversation was a mere frolic of my fancy or not, that reply is 
worth thinking about. James could remember a time when he aspired 
to a lofty place in the Messiah’s kingdom. He knew how easily the heart 
forgets the real treasures of the kingdom of heaven and hankers after 
baubles. And the man who has his sin eternally haunting him will never 
wander far from the wealthiest things. He will build his home near the 
Cross. It is so easy for us ministers and officers and teachers to become 
superior and professional, and to forget that we were cleansed from our 
old sins. But the minister or officer or worker whose sin tracks him 
down as David's did, and stands, with ghostly accusing hand outstretched, 
perpetually before him, will clap his hands as he rises every morning 
for very joy that he is forgiven. As he eats his meals and does his work 
—his sin ever before him—all the bells of his heart will be ringing with 
holy merriment. He will preach because he cannot be quiet, and sing 
as the thrushes sing because it is easier to be songful than to be silent. 
III. I asked Peter. I told him that it seemed so strange to me that David 
could be so terribly haunted and yet so tremendously happy at one and 
the same time. How was it? And I thought that Peter answered me. 
David liked to have his sin ever before him, in order to keep him wary 
and watchful, guarded and prayerful. And again I say, whether this 
conversation of mine was a mere freak of my fancy or not, that reply is 
worth turning over. Peter’s memory lashed him sometimes most merci- 
lessly. Could he ever forget that threefold denial and threefold absolu- 
tion? Never! And what then? The horse that has once fallen may 
easily tumble again! The tiger that is tamed may once more feel the 
old passion for blood! The snake that is charmed may yet show the 
force of its fangs! That is why Peter, in his epistles, had so much to 
say about being kept. “Kept by the power of God.” Ah, yes; Peter and 
David liked to have their horrible, shameful, gruesome old sins ever be- 
fore them, that they might tremble one moment and trust the next. 
Whilst such alarming memories haunted them, they were incessantly on 
their guard lest, peradventure, in a moment that they thought not, like 
a thief in the night, the old tragedy recurred. IV. I asked John. I told 
him that I was puzzled by this singular juxtaposition of horrid spectre 
and of happy song. How was it? And I thought that the beloved disciple 
answered me. David liked to have his sin ever before him, and would 
not lay that ghost, even if he could, in order that he might be exceed- 
ingly tender, and charitable, and compassionate, and sympathetic, in his 
treatment of others. And once more I say that, whether this conversa- 
tion of mine was a mere trick of my imagination or not, that reply is 
worth a thought in passing. David and John felt that it was the delight 
of their lives that God had so wonderfully forgiven them. They felt 
that it was the duty of their lives greatly to forgive others. They there- 
fore made it the determination of their lives never to forgive themselves 
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—to keep their sin ever before them. When John Wesley was recrossing 
the Atlantic on his return from his mission, he was greatly troubled 
concerning his own unseemly conduct and his unworthy conversation 
with his fellow passengers on board. He therefore resolved “never to 
speak to any one who might oppose him, or who might sin against God 
without having all his own sins set clearly in array before his face.” 
When Livingstone was asked how he contrived to treat the treachery and 
yillany of African natives and Arab traders with such infinite patience 
and extraordinary calm, he quietly remarked, “J have faults myself!” 
His own sin, ever before him, gave him tender and charitable thoughts 
of others. There is nothing like it, as David knew, and as John knew, 
and as Wesley knew. It was just because his own sin was ever before 
him that David could write his wonderful evangelistic psalms, giving 
encouragement and hope to the vilest things creeping. It was just be- 
cause his own sin was ever before him that John went down to his 
grave, in the days of gray hairs, still repeating, “My little children, love 
one another; love one another.” It was just because John Wesley’s own 
sin was ever before him that the roughest men and the foulest women 
of England were made to feel the warm glow of his sympathy and the 
resistless power of his message. How can I harshly judge the guilitiest 
thing that breathes if my own sin is ever before me? It is impossible! 
V. I took the Bible from my knee, closed it, and laid it aside. I had seen 
daylight through my mystery. It is only those who know what it is to 
be haunted who know what it is to be happy. The Spectre and the Song 
are inseparable. 


What Can Literature Do For Me? By C. AtpHonso Smiru, Poe Professor 
of English in the University of Virginia. 12mo, pp. 228. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Company. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


We have long intended noticing this book, not because it transcends 
other books of similar character, but because it has a distinct aim and 
value of its own, making it practically helpful. It is as interesting as 
it is instructive. These are the things the author says Literature Can 
Do. It can Give You an Outlet, It Can Keep Before You the Vision of 
the Ideal, It Can Give You a Better Knowledge of Human Nature, It 
Can Restore the Past to You, It Can Show You the Glory of the Common- 
place, It Can Give You the Mastery of Your Own Language. This book 
shows quite successfully how Literature does all this for diligent students 
and disciples. This is how the book begins: “I can remember,” says 
Abraham Lincoln, “going to my little bedroom after hearing the neigh- 
bors talk of an evening with my father, and spending no small part of the 
night walking up and down and trying to make out what was the exact 
meaning of their, to me, dark sayings. I could not sleep, though I often tried 
to, when I got on such a hunt after an idea, until I had caught it; and when 
I thought I had got it, I was not satisfied until I had repeated it over and 
over, until I had put it into language plain enough, as I thought, for any 
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boy I knew to comprehend.” Of all the incidents in Lincoln’s life this has 
always seemed to me the most remarkable. That a boy of his years 
should have felt so keenly the burden of the inexpressible and should 
have spent sleepless hours in attempting to free himself from this burden 
seems at first glance to remove Lincoln from the class of normal men. 
We think of him as peculiar, as apart from other boys, as not so repre 
sentative as he would have been if he had gone straight to bed and not 
bothered himself about putting into definite words the thoughts that 
were busy in his brain. But, expiain it as we may, the desire for self- 
expression in clear words is universal. Lincoln had it to a greater degree 
than most boys or most men. But all have it. We are often not conscious 
of it, but as soon as we read or hear our own thoughts better expressed 
than we could express them, we realize at once that they are our own 
thoughts and that we are the better and stronger for their adequate 
expression. It was this passion for self-expression that made Lincoln 
one of the great spokesmen of his age. It enabled him to say in many 
letters and speeches what others were beginning to feel but could not 
express. It made him one of the great masters of English prose. He 
became a leader of men because he interpreted them to themselves. He 
gave back as rain what he received as mist. Take his Gettysburg speech: 
“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a 
larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” Why is this literature and why 
is Edward Everett’s two-hour speech on the same occasion not literature? 
Let us picture the scene: There were men, women, and children in that 
audience who had lost brothers, sons, husbands, and fathers on the very 
ground on which they now stood. It was to them a holy place. It did 
not suggest to their minds vexed political questions; it suggested memories 
that were almost too sacred for words. What these people needed was 
a spokesman who should put into fitting words the dumb emotions that 
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filled every heart, and this is what Lincoln did. He put their emotions 
into language “plain enough for any boy I knew to comprehend.” But 
he did more. He expressed what all of us feel when we stand on a spot 
hallowed by heroic self-sacrifice. It may be a battlefield of victory or an 
equally glorious battlefield of defeat; it may be the birthplace or the 
grave or the home of a great man. The important thing for us is to 
feel anew the ennobling, the dedicating influence of the place itself. The 
man who can put this universal feeling into universal words not only 
creates universal literature, but becomes a universal benefactor. This 
is just what Edward Everett did not do. He did not speak for the 
audience, but to them. He entered into a long argument as to the rela- 
tion of the federal government to the state governments. “Your argu- 
ment,” wrote Lincoln, “was new to me, and, as I think, is one of the best 
arguments for the national supremacy.” Everett replied: “I should be 
glad if I could flatter myself that I came as near to the central idea of 
the occasion in two hours as you did in two minutes.” Now what Lincoln 
did for the Gettysburg audience, the great poets and prose writers, the 
masters of literature, have done for mankind at large. The author 
quotes Louis Stevenson: “Shakespeare has served me best. Few living 
friends have had upon me an influence so strong for good as Hamlet or 
Rosalind. The next book, in order of time, to influence me, was the 
New Testament, and in particular the Gospel According to Saint Matthew. 
I believe it would startle and move any one if they could make a certain 
effort of imagination and read it freshly like a book, not droningly and 
dully like a portion of the Bible.” Upon this the author comments: You 
will notice that Stevenson does not refer to a particular passage or verse 
or chapter from the Bible; he refers to a whole book. He evidently 
read the Bible not by fragments, but by books. No masterpiece of world- 
literature has suffered so much by piecemeal reading as the Bible. On 
Sundays it is read aloud by select chapters or parts of chapters, and 
expounded by select verses; in Sunday schools it is taught with an equal 
disregard of book divisions; and even in home study and private reading 
the same hop-skip-and-jump method is generally followed. Suppose we 
should read Shakespeare the same way—one day a few passages from 
Romeo and Juliet, the next day an act from Hamlet, the third day a 
scene from The Merry Wives of Windsor. It has been practically over- 
looked that each book of the Bible, like each play of Shakespeare, is a 
unit in itself. The authors of these books wrote not because they had 
to say something but because they had something to say; when they 
had said it they stopped, or began another book. Try reading each book 
at a sitting and as if you had to furnish a subtitle for each, giving the 
main content of each book as you understand it. Thus, Job, or Piety 
without Prosperity; Ecclesiastes, or Prosperity without Piety. Ecclest- 
astes recalls another writer who recognized the book units in the Bible. 
“There is one immortal work that moves me still more,” says Rider 
Haggard, whom we do not think of as owing much to the Bible, “a work 
that utters all the world’s yearning anguish and disillusionment in one 
sorrow-laden and bitter cry, and whose stately music thrills like the 
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voice of pines heard in the darkness of a midnight gale; and that is the 
book of Ecclesiastes.” The author’s exposition of Hawthorne’s story of 
the Great Stone Face is essentially a sermon. Here it is: The best 
philosophy of idealism was given by Saint Paul when he said: “But we 
all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory,” and the best commen- 
tary on these words is Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face. This wonderful 
story is summarized thus: There is in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire a freak of nature known as the Great Stone Face. The ex- 
pression of the face is kind and noble, and there was a tradition in the 
valley that there would some day appear a great man with the very 
countenance of the Great Stone Face. This man was to be a sort of 
saviour of the people. Ernest, a little boy living in the valley, heard 
from his mother’s lips the tradition of the Great Stone Face and lived 
in eager expectation of the coming of the great man thus foretold. The 
changing but always noble look of the Great Stone Face had an increas- 
ing influence upon the development of Ernest’s character. By looking 
and longing he was being slowly “changed into the same image.” Three 
times, as the years went by, it was confidently proclaimed in the valley 
that the great man so long foretold was about to come. Ernest goes out 
each time to welcome him, but returns disappointed. The people believed 
the resemblance complete, but Ernest did not. “Old Mr. Gathergold,” a 
type of the merely rich man, “Old Blood-and-Thunder,” a type of the 
military hero, and “Old Stony Phiz,” a popular type of the statesman, 
though they possessed some admirable qualities and have done some 
service for their country, did not have, as Ernest thought, “the gentle 
wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sympathies” of the Great Stone Face. 
At length, after Ernest had become an old man, a poet visited the valley. 
He too had been born in the valley and had felt the influence of the 
Great Stone Face. He was a poet (1) of nature and (2) of personality: 
(1) “If he sang of a mountain, the eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier 
grandeur reposing on its breast, or soaring to its summit, than had before 
been seen there. If his theme were a lovely lake, a celestial smile had 
now been thrown over it, to gleam forever on its surface. If it were the 
vast old sea, even the deep immensity of its dread bosom seemed to 
swell the higher, as if moved by the emotions of the song. Thus the 
world assumed another and a better aspect from the hour that the poet 
blessed it with his happy eyes. The Creator had bestowed him, as the 
last touch te his own handiwork. Creation was not finished till the 
poet came to interpret, and so complete it. (2) The effect was no less 
high and beautiful, when his human brethren were the subject of his 
verse. The man or woman, sordid with the common dust of life, who 
crossed his daily path, and the little child who played in it, were glorified, 
if he beheld them in his mood of poetic faith, He showed the golden 
links of the great chain that intertwined them with an angelic kindred; 
he brought out the hidden traits of a celestial birth that made them 
worthy of such kin.” He and Ernest talked long together and Ernest 
hoped that the great man had at last come, The poet, however, con- 
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fessed to Ernest that his deeds were not in harmony with his words. 
“Suddenly the poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his arms aloft, and 
shouted, ‘Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face!’ Then all the people looked and saw that what the deep- 
sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was fulfilled. But Ernest, 
having finished what he had to say, took the poet’s arm and walked 
slowly homeward, still hoping that some wiser and better man than 
himself would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to the Great 
Stone Face.” Ernest had set his ideal high and was thus saved from 
being the victim of the popular and passing ideals of money, war, and 
politics. Though he still looked for a better man, his own recognition 
and reward had come. The author condenses as follows Goethe’s master- 
piece: Faust marks not only the highest reach of its author’s genius but 
the highest reach of modern thought about human nature. The situation 
and the problem presented are simple enough for any child to under- 
stand. Faust is a scholar and investigator who cannot find satisfaction 
for his spirit. His ideals of happiness and attainment are far beyond 
what he has been able to achieve. At last he enters into a contract with 
Satan. “Take me in charge,” he says, “and tempt me with all the 
pleasures of mind and body at your disposal. If you can satisfy my 
innate desires, if you can make me say to any passing moment, ‘Stay, 
thou art so fair,’ then you may bind my soul in your bonds.” Faust jour- 
neys with Satan for fifty years. “The little world and then the great 
we'll see,” Satan had said. During this time he enjoys every delight 
that his imagination craves—banquetings, revellings, woman’s love, the 
revelations of magic, comradeship with nature, the achievements of 
intellect, and the witchery of all forms of beauty. But in every experi- 
ence Faust is either disgusted or in the moment of enjoyment feels the 
call to something higher. But broadened and ennobled by his struggles, 
Faust enters at last upon the joy of serving others. Though blind and 
a hundred years old, the climbing mood is still dominant within him. 
Having obtained a bit of seashore, he redeems it from the waves and 
colonizes it with happy laborers. He had begun this work merely to 
exhibit the victory of mind over nature. But as it progresses he is 
conscious of a happiness unknown before. His spirit glows at the thought 
of the good that he is doing and of the millions who in after ages will 
labor fruitfully and gratefully on the land that he has rescued. If he 
could only look down the ages and see this free people on a free soil, he 
would be willing to say to the moment, “Stay, thou art so fair.” He 
falls dead, Satan orders his minions to seize the ascending soul, but the 
angels bear it aloft singing: 


The noble spirit now is free 
And saved from evil scheming. 
Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 

Is not beyond redeeming. 

And if he feels the grace of love 
That from on high is given, 

The blessed hosts that wait above 
Shail welcome him to heaven. 
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“In these lines,” said Goethe, “the key to Faust’s rescue may be found— 
in Faust himself an ever higher and purer form of activity to the end, 
and the eternal love coming down to his aid from above. This is entirely 
in harmony with our religious ideas, according to which we are saved 
not by our own strength alone, but by and through the freely bestowed 
grace of God.” Many solutions of Faust’s problem were possible. He 
might have said “Stay” (1) to some moment of physical pleasure, (2) 
to some moment of intellectual achievement, (3) to some moment of 
artistic enjoyment, or (4) to some moment of victory for others. He 
said “Stay” to none of these. His ideal was still in the ascendant. He said 
“Stay” not to a present moment, but to a moment of unselfish achieve- 
ment yet to be. Tennyson epitomized Goethe’s work in these lines: 

I held it truth, with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 
In his exposition of Pippa Passes the author says: The best introduction 
to Pippa Passes is found in Emerson’s Over-Soul: “There is a vast differ- 
ence between one and another hour of life in their authority and their 
subsequent effect. Our faith comes in moments; our vice is habitual. 
Yet there is a depth in those brief moments which constrains us to ascribe 
more reality to them than to all other experiences. For this reason the 
argument which is always forthcoming to silence those who conceive 
extraordinary hopes of man, namely, the appeal to experience, is forever 
invalid and vain. A mightier hope abolishes despair. We give up the 
past to the objector, and yet we hope. The objector must erplain this 
hope.” Pippa Passes is the dramatization of the tidal moment, and Pippa 
is the little alchemist who transmutes the metal of the moment into gold. 
The author quotes what Thackeray wrote his mother about his object 
and intention in writing Vanity Fair, which is his masterpiece: “What 
I want is to depict a set of people living without God in the world (only 
that is a cant phrase), greedy, pompous men, perfectly self-satisfied for 
the most part, and at ease about their superior virtue.” Of the closeness 
and spiritual beauty of the relationship between Dante and Beatrice, the 
author says it has no parallel in literature; and then quotes what Dante 
himself wrote of Beatrice’s effect upon him from his first meeting with 
her, which was at a May festival in 1274: “From that time forward love 
quite governed my soul. ... And here it is fitting for me to depart a 
little from this present matter, that it may be rightly understood of 
what surpassing virtue her salutation was to me. To the which end I 
say that when she appeared in any place, it seemed to me, by the grace 
of her excellent salutation, that no man was my enemy any longer; and 
such warmth of charity came upon me that most certainly in that moment 
I would have pardoned whosoever had done me an injury; and if one 
should then have questioned me concerning any matter, I could only 
have said unto him ‘Love,’ with a countenance clothed in humbleness.” 
This book, more enjoyable and helpful than subtle and profound, is of 
value to ministers. 
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“Over There” With the Australians, By Captain R. Huen KwyyverTr. 12mo, 
pp. xi+339. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50, 
net. 


From Montreal to Vimy Ridge and Beyond. By Lieutenant C.iirrorp 
AtmMon WELLS. 12mo, pp. xili+321. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.35, net. 


The Soul of the Soldier. By Chaplain Tuomas TrpLapy. 12mo, pp. 208. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


The Brown Brethren. By Patrick MacGriu, 12mo, pp. 126. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.35, net. 


Or the many books on the war we have selected these four because 
they enable us to understand the character of the men who are fighting 
for the world’s liberty. There is no attempt to gloss over anything, and 
the writers are open and straightforward in what they have to say. The 
passion for genuineness is one of the healthy features of war books of 
this type. When it is remembered that the soldiers of to-day were the 
citizens of yesterday, and that after the war they will again be found in 
the ranks of the citizens of the blessed to-morrow, it is interesting to 
know how these men are viewing life in the presence of the stern realities 
of death and the tragedies on the battlefield. “We haven't long to live,” 
said one of these heroes, “but we live well while we do live.” After 
eighteen months with a fighting regiment on the front, Tiplady writes: 
“I have never spoken to any officer who did not regard it as a mathe- 
matical certainty that, unless he happened to fall sick or be transferred— 
neither of which he expected—he would be either killed or wounded. 
And I agreed with him without saying it. He does not even hope to 
escape wounds. They are inevitable if he stays long enough; for one 
battle follows another and his time comes. He only hopes to escape 
death and the more ghastly wounds. The men take the same view. The 
period before going into the trenches, or into battle, is to them like the 
Garden of Gethsemane was to Christ; they are ‘exceeding sorrowful’ and 
in their presence I have often felt as one who stood ‘as it were a stone’s 
throw’ from them. They are going out with the expectation of meeting 
death.” One of the most stirring books is the recital of the achievements 
of the Australians, written by that brave Anzac scout, Knyvett. He was 
invalided by wounds, but so deeply absorbed was he in the issue of the 
war that he continued making campaign speeches. It was on one of 
these occasions that he collapsed on the platform and was carried out 
to die. His book is intended to quicken interest among the American 
people, and right well does it succeed. As we read what the Australians 
have done and suffered since the war began, we receive a new conception 
of the greatness and nobility of men and women. “There has never been 
a day for three years that hundreds of Australian wives have not been 
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made widows. There has not been a single week that there has not been 
more than a full page of casualties in our daily papers. Every woman 
in Australia if she has not seen there the name of her near kin has seen 
the name of some that she knows. I know a father and five sons that 
have all been killed. Within fifty miles of one town that I know there 
is not a man under fifty years of age. There are ranches and farms that 
will go back to the primeval wilderness, the fences will rot and fall down, 
and the rabbits and kangaroos will overrun them again, because the 
men who were developing them are gone and there are none to take their 
places. Never was there a country so starved for men, and sixty thou- 
sand are gone forever or maimed for life. Tell me, where are we going 
to replace these men? No country in the world could so ill afford to lose 
its young men, the future fathers of the race, for we have still our 
pioneering to do, a continent larger than the United States, with about 
the population of New York.” In sheer human interest this book is 
hard to surpass. It stirs the blood to read of the abandon, the enthusiasm, 
the daring, the courage, the sacrifice exhibited by these men in Egypt, 
at Gallipoli and on the Western Front. The chapter on “The Psychology 
of Fear” is marked by unusual insight. He well describes this war as 
“not a fight for ‘race’ but for ‘right’”; and his challenge to keep faith 
with the dead is irresistible. Canada has also paid a heavy price for 
the freedom of the world. The best of her sons have already laid down 
their lives. Wells was a graduate of Johns Hopkins University. He 
was holding a fellowship and was getting ready for university teaching, 
when he responded to the call of his country and enlisted in the Fourth 
University Company, Canadian Light Infantry. His letters reveal a 
noble character, whose sterling worth was recognized by all his friends. 
These heart documents retail incidents in the daily life of the soldiers. 
The favorite subjects of conversation at the officers’ mess were religion 
and athletics, and the men frequently had heated discussions. What Wells 
describes as his most thrilling letter describes the battle of Vimy Ridge, 
in which he actively participated. We must quote from the letter to his 
mother which he forwarded to his brother George, to be delivered to her 
in case he was killed. “It is just a last message of love to you, for I 
do love you more than anyone else in the world. You have been the 
best mother I ever knew or heard of, and my greatest grief is the 
sorrow which my death will cause you. Please do not grieve too much, 
mother dear. Remember that I died doing my duty—the very best I 
could do for the cause which we all believe is right—and that we shall 
be together again in heaven, where God will wipe away every tear from 
our eyes. God and heaven seem more real here in the presence of suffer- 
ing and death than they ever did before.” Soon after his mother re- 
ceived news of her boy’s death she met with a fatal accident and passed 
away. Tiplady is right that “war is a cross on which woman is crucified. 
Every soldier knows that his mother and wife suffer more than he does, 
and he pities them from his soul. The soldier dies of his wounds in the 
morning of life, but his wife lingers on in pain through the long garish 
day until the evening shadows fall.” Tiplady’s pictures of life on the 
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front are vivid and sympathetic, and his reflections on the outcome of 
the war and the problems that must follow are very sensible and to the 
point. It is a noteworthy item of information to be told that the sol- 
diers “over there” sing no patriotic songs. The reason is that their 
patriotism calls for no expression in song. “They are expressing it night 
and day in the endurance of hardship and wounds—in the risking of 
their lives. Their hearts are satisfied with their deeds, and songs of such 
a character become superfluous.” His explanation of the widespread 
fatalism of the soldier is better than anything we have seen. “It is the 
fatalism of Christ rather than of old Omar Khayyam. ‘Take no thought 
for your life... for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things. Take therefore no thought for the morrow. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ And this works. It enables men 
to ‘put a cheerful courage on’ and do their duty. There is none of the 
paralysis of will and cessation of effort which follows the fatalistic 
philosophy of the East. The Christian fatalism at the front destroys 
no man’s initiative, but keeps him merry and bright, and helps him to 
‘do his bit. When he shall pass from the banqueting-house of life, into 
the Great Unexplored, he will leave as his memorial, not a turned-down 
glass, but a world redeemed from tyranny and wrong.” Some of the 
excellent chapters are “The Cross at Neuve Chapelle,” “The Children 
of Our Dead,” “A Soldier’s Calvary.” Tiplady is persuaded that when 
the boys return home they will be just as bright, affectionate, and good 
as when they went out. “The only change will be a subtle one—a deepen- 
ing in character and manly quality, a broadening in mind and creed, and 
an impatience with cant and make-believe whether in politics or busi- 
ness, Christianity or rationalism. There will be an air of indefinable 
greatness about them as of men who have been at grips with the 
realities of life and death.” There is, however, a dark side, to which 
reference is made in passing. Some of the men are forming evil habits 
which they will find hard to break. One of these is drinking. One of 
the men confessed to Tiplady that he was becoming addicted to this 
slavery because of loneliness and depression. “I never touch it at home,” 
he said. “The society of my dear little wife is all the stimulant I need. 
I would give the world to be with her now—just to sit in my chair and 
watch her at her sewing or knitting. The separation is too much for 
me and, you know, it has lasted nearly three years now.” MacGill de- 
scribes some of these seamy situations in his realistic sketches. They 
are worth reading for the unusual skill he shows in mingling humor 
with tragedy. “The trench is a world within itself, having customs, 
joys, and griefs peculiar to its limitations. The inmates can only claim 
for the most part a short existence; they have degrees of opulence and 
poverty, but the former is far removed from those who are legally heirs 
to tt, and all the dwellers in the trench commune share their poverty 
in common. The word ‘ours’ is on all lips; save for a few relics of 
outside civilization there is nothing which a man claims as ‘mine.’ Food 
and drink and clothing are ‘ours,’ as also are the parcels from home, 
though the men to whom they are addressed have generally the privilege 
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of opening them.” Each chapter is prefaced with several lines of verse, 
original or quoted, which throw light on the hopes, fears, and desires of 
the soldiers. 


Audubon the Naturalist. A History of His Life and Time. By Francis 
Hopart Herrick, Sc.D., Professor of Biology in Western Reserve 
University. 8vo, pp. xl+451; xiii+494. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. Price, cloth, two vols., $7.50. 


THEsE volumes, well written, richly illustrated, and finely printed, 
make excellent reading for the blithesome summer time. They will be 
read with appreciation not only by Audubon lovers but also by all who 
are interested in the natural history of North America. Much valuable 
sidelight is also given on the pioneer life of Revolutionary times; and 
the reader is pleasantly introduced to some of the leading characters 
of those epoch days on both sides of the Atlantic. Audubon’s impressions 
of Sir Walter Scott are worth quoting: “His long, loose, silvery locks 
struck me; he looked like Franklin at his best. He also reminded me of 
Benjamin West; he had the great benevolence of William Roscoe about 
him, and a kindness most prepossessing. I could not forbear looking 
at him; my eyes feasted on his countenance. I watched his movements 
as I would those of a celestial being; his long, heavy, white eyebrows 
struck me forcibly. His little room was tidy, though it partook a good 
deal of the character of a laboratory. He was wrapped in a quilted 
morning-gown of light purple silk; he had been at work writing on the 
‘Life of Napoleon.’ He writes close lines, rather curved as they go from 
left to right, and puts an immense deal on very little paper. I talked 
little, but, believe me, I listened and observed.” The wizard’s impres- 
sions of the naturalist are equally interesting: “He is an American by 
naturalization, a Frenchman by birth; but less of a Frenchman than I 
have ever seen—no dash, or glimmer, or shine about him, but great 
simplicity of manner and behavior; slight in person, and plainly dressed; 
wears long hair, which time has not yet tinged; his countenance acute, 
handsome and interesting, but still simplicity is the predominant charac- 
teristic.” Audubon’s references to himself are worth quoting here: 
“Circumstances never within my control, threw me upon my own re- 
sources, at a very early period of my life. I have grown up in the school 
of adversity, and am not an unprofitable scholar there, having learned 
to be satisfied with providing for my family and myself by my own exer- 
tions. The life I lead is my vocation, full of smooth and rough paths, 
like every vocation which men variously try. My physical constitution 
has always been good, and the fine flow of spirits I have, has often greatly 
assisted me in some of the most trying passages of my life. I know 
I am engaged in an arduous undertaking; but if I live to complete it, I 
will offer to my country a beautiful monument of the varied splendor 
of American nature, and of my devotion to American ornithology.” No 
biographer could be more conscientious and devoted to the subject of 
his essay than Professor Herrick. He has untangled many a knot and 
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cleared up many a mystery and removed misunderstanding, as a result 
of diligent and extensive research. He not only portrays the checkered 
and Bohemian career of Audubon, which was finally crowned with suc- 
cess; but he also discusses many a problem of natural history, being 
himself a recognized author and authority on bird life. The first thing 
that impresses us in the character of Audubon is his contagious enthu- 
siasm. This is good in the case of any person. He gave himself whole- 
heartedly and sacrificially to the work of collecting, drawing, and de- 
scribing specimens of American birds. To this end he traveled inces- 
santly, going to little known parts, from Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico. 
He saw nature vividly, directly, and with passionate love, and he mingled 
his own varied experiences with his accounts of bird life, thus giving a 
personal touch and tone to all his writings. His industry was another 
striking feature of his life. His painstaking energy is thus referred to 
by John Bachman, who lived and worked with him for months at a 
time. “He rises at the earliest dawn, and devotes the whole of the day, 
in intense industry, to his favorite pursuit. The specimens from which 
he makes his drawings are all from nature; carefully noting the colors 
of the eye, bill and legs; measuring with great accuracy every part of 
the bird.” He once wrote: “By dint of hard work and rising at three, 
I have drawn a Colymbus septemtrionalis (Great Northern Diver) and a 
young one, and nearly finished a Ptarmigan; this afternoon, however, at 
half-past five, my fingers could no longer hold my pencil, and I was forced 
to abandon my work and go ashore for exercise.” One result of his ex- 
acting toil was that his drawings of birds and quadrupeds represent these 
creatures with a truthfulness not possible to instantaneous photographs. 
Many illustrations of his work are given in these two volumes. The 
quality of his productions is well stated in this authoritative description. 
“All is life, health, and beauty. Never before were birds so represented, 
and if ever again they will be, still Audubon will be the chief of a 
school, of whom it will be said that it studied nature. Turn now to any 
volume of plates that you can find, and what presents itself? Not a 
bird surely, but an effigy stuffed with straw, and more worthy of being 
burned, than that of a Tory statesman by a radical mob.” This was written 
in 1835. Since that time many progressive changes have been made in 
the art of illustrating nature, but we can never improve on accurate 
observation of real life. In this respect all earnest students of nature 
will find much help in these two volumes. His genius was first recog- 
nized in the old world, where he had his books published. The failure 
of his own country to do him justice may be explained in part by the 
unsettled conditions of the country. On the other hand, there were 
leaders like Daniel Webster and writers like Washington Irving, who 
bore eloquent testimony to the international character of his work as our 
first American naturalist. When in England he tried to get an audience 
with King George IV. Our American ambassador, Albert Gallatin, ex- 
plained to Audubon the difficulties in his way. “The king sees nobody; 
he has the gout, is peevish, and spends his time playing whist at a shill- 
ing a rubber. I had to wait six weeks before I was presented to him in 
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my position of ambassador, and then I merely saw him six or seven 
minutes.” We can understand the Revolution when we know the charac. 
ter of the German King of England. Audubon’s life was one of struggie, 
failure, and depression, but through these inevitable experiences he 
ultimately reached gratifying success. He could never have accom. 
plished what he did without the earnest encouragement of his wife. 
Adequate recognition is given of her services in these pages. During 
the period of his greatest activity she had traveled much and met people 
distinguished in every walk of life. She also supported herself by teach- 
ing and it was her hard earnings that helped him through many a tight 
place. It may truly be said of him that he enriched science and learning 
because he was willing to forego the comforts and privileges of life. Suc. 
ceeding generations have not failed to express their grateful appreciation 
of his important contributions, and these two volumes are a worthy 
testimony to genuine worth. The value of his work is well expressed 
in this sonnet by Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Roscoe: 


“Is there delight in Nature’s solitudes, 
Her dark green woods, and fragrant wilderness, 
In scenes, where seldom human step intrudes, 
And she is in her wildest, loveliest dress? 
Is there delight in her uncultured flowers, 
Each ripened bloom or bright unfolding dye, 
Or in the tribes which animate her bowers, 
And through her groves in living beauty fly? 
Then, on thy canvas as they move and live, 
While taste and genius guide, the fair design, 
And all the charms which Nature’s work can give 
With equal radiance in thy colors shine ; 
Amidst the praise thy country’s sons extend, 
The stranger's voice its warm applause shall blend.” 


My Life With Young Men. Fifty Years in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. By RicuHarp C. Morse, Consulting General Secretary of 
the International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
8vo, pp. xiv+547. New York: Association Press. Price, cloth, $3.50. 


TuesF autobiographical reminiscences and reflections by the pioneer 
in Young Men’s Christian Association work are of the utmost value in 
understanding one of the aggressive movements of the Christian Church. 
In a real sense, the Association is an offspring of the church and it 
has done much to develop the resources and multiply the activities of 
the church. Some of the great evangelists, like Moody, Sankey, Yat- 
man, Sunday, Munhall, entered on their beneficial mission after strong 
leadership and good training in Association work. The missionary in- 
terest has been greatly fostered and increased by the Student Volunteer 
Movement, which was the direct outgrowth of Association activity in our 
colleges and universities. The first Student Summer Conference was held 
at Mount Hermon in July, 1886, at the suggestion of Moody. Since that 
date what a chain of conferences and institutes continue to be held every 
summer for the divers causes of the Kingdom of God! In this connection 
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mention must be made of the larger practice of Bible study, of personal 
work, of evangelistic undertakings, of social service, of educational ad- 
yantages and of physical culture, which have been encouraged by the 
Association, and which in turn have been taken up by the church. It 
plazed the trail for missionary progress and helped to make Christianity 
a vital issue in the life of young men. Of even far greater importance 
is the fact that the Association has made conspicuous the worth of work 
by laymen. All this and much more is chronicled in these pages, “which 
afford an interesting background of the religious life of the last two 
generations.” To quote Dr. Mott: “This period has been characterized 
among other things by the wonderful development and organization of 
the lay forces of the church, by the larger and more scientific applica- 
tion of the social principles of Jesus Christ in the life, the work, and 
the relationships of men, by the drawing together in closer fellowship and 
cooperation of the various Christian communions, and by the world-wide 
expansion of the Christian religion. The author of this book has helped 
to guide the Association with such prophetic spirit and wisdom that it 
has had a large part in facilitating the achievement of these notable re- 
sults.” The volume is replete with recitals of conventions and confer- 
ences, and the names of most of the prominent men in public life appear 
in these chapters. It is with gratitude that we read of what the Associa- 
tion has been doing for railroad men, for the army and navy, for colored 
men, for boys, through its multiplied activities which touch every worth- 
while phase of life. Its foreign work has indeed been a notable achieve- 
ment. One department has been added to another until at the present 
day it is recognized as a world-power. It is moreover hailed by the 
churches as the only efficient agency in bringing the denominations to- 
gether. When the war broke out it was inevitable that the Associa- 
tion should be in the forefront of all endeavors for relief and redemp- 
tion through its National War Work Council. An appeal was made for 
thirty-five millions of dollars, but the campaign brought in over fifty- 
one millions of dollars. This is a proof of the high regard in which the 
Association is held among all classes of people. Throughout the entire 
period of progress, the basis of fellowship and work has been consistently 
adhered to. It is this: “The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to 
unite those young men who, regarding the Lord Jesus Christ as their 
God and Saviour, according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be his dis- 
ciples in their doctrine and their life, and to associate their efforts for 
the extension of his Kingdom among young men.” The cooperation 
with the Young Women’s Christian Association has further been mutually 
beneficial. There is no man at the present day who is more prominent 
in the religious world than Dr. Mott, the International Association Gen- 
eral Secretary. A reference to his earliest public appearance is worth 
quoting: “A most interesting incident of the Northfield Conference of 
1888 occurred at a session in which the students listened to a few speak- 
ers from among themselves. These had been selected and asked to tell 
of their own convictions concerning the value of the summer conference 
and to give reasons for its continuance and enlargement. As the speaker 
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who made the deepest impression on his fellow students was closing his 
address, Moody turned to me as we sat together on the platform and 
said: ‘You ought to keep your eye on that young man!’ ‘Yes,’ I replied 
‘it is because already we are doing so that he is speaking here to-day.” 
It must certainly be gratifying to Mr. Morse as he reviews the fifty years 
of leadership to note what marvelous things God has wrought. As Con- 
sulting General Secretary he writes in conclusion: “From the point of 
view gained in this new office, the prospect of the mission, message, 
and work of the brotherhood and its committee is so full of the promise 
of stronger leadership and wider and better achievement, that the whole 
retrospect covered by these many pages of reminiscence takes on the 
aspect of a John-the-Baptist period—a half century of forecast and 
preparation for the coming of a Kingdom of achievement now near at 
hand, a Kingdom sure of triumph less because of what has gone before 
than of what the future has in it of opportunity, personality, and power, 
human and divine.” All who are keen on the coming of this Kingdom, 
and who are laboring to hasten that blessed time, should read this re- 
markable story of world-wide advance in the name of Christ the King. 





A READING COURSE 


The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. By Principal James Denney, 
D.D. New York: George H. Doran Company. $2, net. 


PowERFUL preaching has always been based on the New Testament 
testimony to the efficacy of the sin-bearing and sin-expiating love of Jesus 
Christ. This is the only gospel of redemption which gives hope and 
offers the greatest dynamic for the noblest living. The New Testament 
declares with self-consistent unity that the sacrifice on the cross is of 
indispensable and permanent importance for the spiritual life of all 
humanity. No writer in recent times has done more to bring this issue 
directly and forcibly before the church than the late Principal Denney. 
His classic volume on The Death of Christ interprets to the modern mind 
the New Testament message of grace, with insight and daring. Another 
volume on Jesus and the gospel is a careful investigation of the teaching 
of the New Testament, in the light of critical scholarship, reaching the 
conclusion that the glowing spiritual life therein recorded is due to the 
incomparable place given to Jesus Christ as sole Mediator and only 
Saviour. His latest volume, which is the subject of our study for this 
month, is a masterly discussion of the work of Christ, “for us men and 
for our salvation.” That great gospel preacher of Edinburgh, Dr. Alex- 
ander Whyte, writes of this book: “I cannot tell you all the expansion 
and elevation and exhilaration and gospelizing of mind and heart that 
have come to me from my repeated readings of that masterly book. Read 
it again and again, and then preach its New Testament doctrine all your 
days. I do not know any modern book that has so much preaching power 
in it as this book has.” Such an exhortation carries the weight of 
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authority and quickens our interest. We shall not be disappointed but 
be much illumined by its earnest study. 

No volume has impressed us more with the truth that it is the heart 
that makes the theologian. Many of the controversies which have dis- 
rupted the church time and again were caused by the failure to recognize 
the historical and experimental basis of Christianity. Many theologians 
dwelt too long in the region of the intellect and insisted more on the 
tests of formal creedalism than of vital character. Some illustrations 
of this failure are given in the second chapter. We have long needed a 
critical and historical treatment of the course of theological and ecclesi- 
astical thought on the Atonement. This omission has only recently been 
supplied by Principal Robert S. Franks in two large volumes entitled, A 
History of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ. It promises to be the 
standard work on the subject. Dr. Denney’s chapter of ninety-six pages 
will, however, serve the needs of the busy preacher. There is nothing 
petter than this succinct review with its searching estimates of the 
leading contributions toward an understanding of the supreme deed of 
redemption. A few sentences of criticism will suggest the drift of Dr. 
Denney’s thought and prepare us for his own constructive chapters. 
“Experience contributed too little to the doctrine of Athanasius on what 
Christ does for men; it has not sufficiently either inspired or controlled 
his thoughts.” A warning note is heard in the discussion of Augustine, 
whose Christian thought was sometimes flavored by the non-Christian 
elements in his philosophical inheritance. “Anselm gives no prominence 
to the love of God as the source of the satisfaction for sin, or to the 
appeal which that love makes to the heart of sinful men.” Abelard 
“had not entered deeply enough into the moral world himself; passionate 
and tragic as was his career, he had not comprehended how much sin 
meant to God, nor what a problem it created for the Creator.” The books 
by Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and McLeod Campbell were among the 
original contributions of the last century, and they rested on the basis 
of history and experience, with a strong ethical emphasis. Indeed, this 
is the distinction of Dr. Denney’s book. In the first chapter, on “The 
Experimental Basis of the Doctrine,” he writes: “Just because the ex- 
perience of reconciliation is the central and fundamental experience of 
the Christian religion, the doctrine of reconciliation is not so much one 
doctrine as the inspiration and focus of all.” Again, “the basis of all 
theological doctrine is experience, and experience is always of the pres- 
ent.” The note of reality characterizes every chapter of this book, and 
the prevailing spirit throughout is that of candor and conviction. 

One of our leading weeklies recently declared that “the modern 
soldier is less interested in Lloyd George’s ministry of reconstruction 
than he is in Saint Paul’s ministry of reconciliation.” This is equally 
true of all thoughtful persons, whose needs and desires are expressed 
by Dr. Denney with all the charm of a lucid style, of deep insight, of 
critical acumen and of exegetical genius. The expositions of such 
passages as Rom. 1. 16; 3. 26ff.; 6. 1-11; 8. 3; Gal. 2. 20; 5. 5; I Cor. 
10. 3 contain germ thoughts for strong sermons. This book is of par- 





ticular value to the preacher, whose mastery of its mature thought wijj 
enable him to proclaim the complete counsel of God, in the power of the 
Holy Ghost and of persuasiveness. As to the indispensable qualification 
of the preacher he writes: “An evangelist who has himself been recon. 
ciled to God through Christ, and who can make the New Testament wit. 
ness to the reconciling power of Jesus his own, is a far more powerfyj 
minister of reconciliation than any institution or atmosphere can be” 
What constitutes good preaching is clearly set forth by Dr. Denney in 
his article “Preaching Christ” in Hastings’s Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, which it would pay to consult. The third chapter, on “The New 
Testament Doctrine of Reconciliation,” reaffirms the teaching in hig 
volume, The Death of Christ. Note with particular care his discussion 
of the freeness of forgiveness, and also what is written in a later chap 
ter on the relation of forgiveness to the wrath of God (p. 227ff.). This 
writer is not in sympathy with mere abstract categories which at best 
are a beating of the air. He is more concerned with the spiritual and 
ethical experience, which he interprets from the standpoint of psychology 
rather than of metaphysics. “To say that the sin of the world in all its 
tragic reality was borne by Christ on his cross, so that he is a propitiation 
for that sin, is one thing; to say that the penalties due to all men’s 
offenses were summed up and inflicted on him, is another and an entirely 
different thing. He came into our lot as sinners, and was baptized with 
our baptism; but this truth, essential as it is to the gospel, is spiritual, 
and not a truth to be expressed in terms of bookkeeping.” 

What was stated in the opening paragraph of the book is worked 
out in detail in the fourth chapter, on “The Need of Reconciliation.” This 
need is seen in the very constitution of human life, with the outstanding 
fact of alienation. The discussion of conscience in this chapter deserves 
close study. “Nothing is more real to conscience than its responsibility 
to God.” On the other hand, conscience is not limited to itself and it 
has been the weakest of all restraints. The relation of sin to death is 
another subject which is considered with insight. The fifth chapter is 
on “Reconciliation as Achieved by Christ.” The futility of much of the 
metaphysical hair-splitting of Catholic and Protestant theologians is 
rightly criticized. It has diverted the thought from the major issue and 
imported distinctions which are foreign to the New Testament interpre- 
tation of the sinless life which appeared within the limitations of human 
life. “Apart from sharing our experience, that sharing of our nature, 
which is sometimes supposed to be what is meant by incarnation, is an 
abstraction and a figment. But everything in that sharing of our experi- 
ence is essential.” His impatience with irrelevant speculations on the 
life and work of Christ is repeatedly shown. “What is wanted is a more 
concrete, less analyzing and abstract way of looking at the death of 
Christ than has sometimes established itself in theology.” 
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